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Lifebuoy is not a transparent soap, but a 
“Sanitary, antiseptic, disinfectant soap which 
purifies while it cleanses. 

Lifebuoy Soap has life-saving qualities, 
and can be used like any other soap 
throughout the household, thereby ensuring 
a clean and healthy home. 


At dealers, five cents; or by mail, two cakes for ten cents. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, NEW YORK OFFICES 
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(See “California’s Harvest Home, Page 429.) 
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SHIVER, a yawn, and a 
stretch, then a series of 
shivers; a shiver as I 
emerge from between two 
feather beds whose stuffing 
was plucked from German 
geese, a very severe shiver 
as I dutifully scrub my neck 
with c-o-o-l-d water, a long 
shiver during which I but- 
ton myself, with much fum- 
bling, into an old suit of clothes, and all by “the half-light of a cheerless tailow 
candle, that sleepily blinks remonstrance against keeping open its single-eye at 
the unholy hour of four in the chill, dull morning. 

Lest this account be too harrowing for the “gentle reader,” I hasten to explain 
that this is the beginning of a trip to Cologne over twenty miles or so of 
German roads, and that, choosing the lesser evil, I arose before dawn with chat- 
tering teeth only to avoid being caught by the sun of mid-afternoon and parched 
on the pitiless highway. 

With the candlestick in one hand and my boots in the other, [ descended, 
burglar-like, a pair of stairs that did their best to arouse the household, a 
habit stairs have when one uses them during sleeping hours. But I am proud 
to record that I reached the kitchen without dropping a thing. 

Here awaited me black bread that is hard and filling, sausage of a dozen va- 
rieties, and such like Teuton dishes, that are healthful and satisfying, not to 
mention the cheese, which indeed should be unmentionable in polite society, 
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and which is best eaten in such perfect seclusion as one 
Luds in the weird hours of the “morning-gray.” 

Then I pulled on my boots, which made a last desperate 
effort to wake the family, blew out the candle, to its great 
relief, and wander-staff in hand passed out into the cold 
light that comes before the sun. 

The way to Cologne leads first of all through the narrow 
streets of the little town, with tall, angular houses on either 
side, stiff and formal even in sleep and looking very uncom- 
fortable and stuffy behind their drawn blinds to one out in 
the fresh morning, bound for strange sights in a new world. 
And onward the streets lead, past stores barred so tightly 
that even a dollar could not enter, past the railway station, 
seemingly oppressively silent now that the life and bustle 
of train time has left it; past the working-men’s cottages 
in the outskirts, all sound asleep except the last, where by 
the open door a woman with uncombed hair is preparing 
breakfast for her slumbering spouse, and then, leaving be- 
hind me feather beds, unaired chambers, and shuttered win- 
dows, I plunge into the forest—misty, mysterious, fragrant 
with the fresh fragrance of dew on the damp earth. 

Here, too, it is still, but with a sacred quiet as in a holy 
edifice; to speak were out of place, to laugh aloud a pro- 
fanation. 

Once in a while the morning breeze stirs the heavy 
branches and they sigh contentedly, a drowsy bird chirps 
and dozes again; far in the hazy depths of the woods a 
brook croons and babbles in its dreaming; all else is 
silence. 

Then the breeze freshens, the mist vanishes even as I 
look, and the stems of the hemlock and beech reveal them- 
selves where before was gray obscurity; above the tree 
tops the sky is hardly tinged with coming day when jubilees 
the morning chorus of birds, the forest opens, and I am on 
a road, broad and smooth as any city bouievard, the high- 
way to Cologne. 

The highway leads past fields unfenced and cultivated 
clear to the edge, not a foot being wasted in a growth of 
roadside weeds. Overhanging apple trees give shade and 
an occasional windfall to the passer-by, but woe to him who 
appropriates more than his share. As the law was ex- 
piained to me by journeyman bakers, butchers, and shoe- 
makers, the tree is sacred, and he who breaks fruit there- 
from is punished by a heavy fine; such fruit as falls within 
the field boundaries is sacred; he who eats thereof is pun- 
ished by a fine; likewise he who greedily fills his pockets 
with fruit fallen on the road is punished by a fine of three 
marks (seventy-five cents), but he who picks up an apple 
from the road and munches it as he goes along is not amen- 
able to law. 

Such are the intricacies of rural German jurisprudence. 

The fields are not divided by hedges or fences, but a 
stone at each corner marks the boundary for the owner, and 
as the little plots are sown at different times and with vari- 
ous grains and vegetables, a gay patchwork is the result, 


































































for the emerald green of the young wheat, the bright yellow 
of the ripened grains, the dusky red of the cabbage fields, 
the violet shades where the earth is newly plowed—all 
these precise little squares and oblongs lying over hill and 
valley could be compared to nothing but an old-fashioned 
quilt spread over the landscape. 

All this time no farmhouse is to be seen till a turn of 
the road brings me before the village where live the own- 
ers and tillers of these fields. Whether it is because the 
Germans are very sociable, or that the farms are smaller 
and the distances less tnan with us, the peasants here live 
in crowded hamlets or towns, from whence they go to 
their fields every morning and return at night. 

- Perhaps the custom is handed down from medieval times, 
when it was necessary to huddle together for mutual pro- 
tection. 

However it may have come to pass, it is through this 
that we who love the picturesque find all sorts of artistic 
bits in the way of narrow streets with unexpected windings 
and abrupt corners, buildings whose projecting stories make 
them lean over the streets like infirm gossips, gravely nod- 
ding and whispering with heads together, houses whose 
mortared sides are criss-crossed at all angles and curves 
with the framework of beams that supports them; houses 
that have settled till the right angles in their original con- 
struction are long since lost, so that for centuries they have 
appeared on the point of collapse, as doubtless they will 
continue to stand in apparent decrepitude:for centuries to 
come. 

Then details such as little windows barred with antique 
iron work, worm-eaten doors of heavy oak that swing open 
on curiously-wrought hinges to reveal—obscurity; a dusky 
hall in which one makes out the erratic breakneck stair- 
case, climbing upward through the gloom—all these, the 
sketchable tidbits with which artist folk fill their little 
books, are found at their best in such out-of-the way places, 
where there is nothing of the modern times to jangle a 
false note into the harmony of the old. 

There is the old church, too. Usually simple in outline, 
with little ornament, this very simplicity is in its beauty 
and its strength, like a rare violin. It has grown mellow 
with years of use, and the chords that have sounded within 
its walls for centuries, all the harmonies and discords that 
unite in the great symphony of human life, have given it 
a voice that speaks as from soul to soul. 

For whatever was exalted above the sordid and common- 
place in the lives that were lived around it found expres- 
sion here; in childhood the choral chanted from its tower 
told that Christmastide had come with its mysteries and 
delights; then to those of a few more years came confirma- 
tion, that day fraught with great things, when the old life 
was ended and the child was no more; then betrothal 
with its solemn joy; marriage; birth; al: these were cele- 
brated here with rites that removed them from the less 
sacred events of life. 
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Here were taught love of country, brotherhood of man, 
and fatherhood of God; hither came the bereaved for con- 
solation, and here the life-weary were laid to rest. 

* * * + 

Out in the fields again! The reapers are hard at work 
by this time, men and women together; in one hand a sickle, 
in the other a hook to gather the cut grain into bunches; 
their children follow and bind these bunches into sheaves. 

On the fields that have been reaped and well-gleaned, 
the plowman goads his ox and guides a ploughshare which 
is supported by two little wheels, a patriarchal implement, 
handed down through generations with the acre that it tills. 

Now the sun stands high in the heavens, though the day 
is still young, and the children come straggling down the 
road scrubbed and combed for school—little girls whose 
tanned, dimpled arms are unhampered with sleeves and 
whose heads are covered only with the yellow hair that 
their mothers have just brushed, polished and braided into 
tight pig-tails, little boys in big caps and ample blouses 
of coarse blue cloth, trousers that stop half-way down the 
calf to display the brightness of their woolen stockings, 
and shoes of generous dimensions and indefinite shape to 
accommodate one foot as readily as the other. 

All of them, boys and girls, are firmly strapped to great 
leather knapsacks, some smooth, some hairy, most of them 
bearing the initials of the owner in big metal letters. The 
school books are carried in these receptacles, and the 
sponge dangles by a string from the corner. 

Often the burden is so big and the bearer so small that 
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coming from behind one sees only a military knapsack 


wearing a cap and deliberately trudging away on a pair of 


stout legs. 
* * a * * * 

This is an industrious people; every now and then I pass 
through a small hamlet, only a dozen houses on either side 
of the road, where the tinkle of hammers, the rattle of 
looms, and the pounding of flails are heard through open 
doors and windows, a ceaseless song of labor. The old 
women spread the wash on the grass, while the little girls 
sit in the doorway gravely knitting or tending the baby. 

I also note that this is a methodical race, possessed cf 
rare foresight; sometimes for long distances I march like a 
giant between pine woods reaching only to my knee, and 
these are the nurseries where trees are planted, tended, and 
re-planted as they require more room. For every trunk 
that is hewn into timber a new tree must be made to grow, 
and in this way Germany preserves her forests, while mak- 
ing good use of them. 

* * * * * * 

The road before me is almost deserted; only a teamster 
at some distance marches by his horses’ heads and varies 
the monotony of his thoughts by occasionally cracking his 
lash like a torpedo. 

At the beginning of a down grade he leaves the horses 


on the brake—what would a Yankee teamster say to that! 

Presently I catch up with a company of old women gos- 
siping on their way to market, some of them fat and jolly, 
who swing along with great baskets full of cabbages on 
their heads and seem to enjoy it; others all dried up and 
pessimistic, shoving clumsy push carts and urging the re- 
luctant dog hitched underneath to the axle. 

There is a van a little further up the road, ponderous and 
slow-moving, which when I overtake it is found to be a 
sort of paiace on wheels, bright with fresh paint and brighter 
gilt, little lace-curtained windows and a flight of steps lead- 
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to themselves, however, and trots around to the back of the. 
wagon, where he turns a crank on the rear axle that screws ; 
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ing to a wideopen door, through which I catch a glimpse of 
the table with its array of tea cups. 

Evidently dinner is soon to be served, for the woman on 
the front steps is almost through with her potato peeling 
and the man trudging by the horses seems hungry, snaps 
his whip viciously, and directs vigorous language at the 
animals and at his tow-headed progeny trailing along the 
roadside. 

Our way fills with 1ife now, more chattering old women 
appear, more carts with dogs attached, market wagons full 
ot farm produce, and a caravan of gypsies. 

I pass several more unwieldy vans, most of which bear 
great gilt signs proclaiming the merits of the proprietor’s 
“Flying Dutchman,” or “Magic Swing,” or ‘“Museum of Won- 
ders,” which has received the plaudits of the Crowned 
Heads of Europe and of the Presidents of France, Switzer- 
land, and the United States of North America, but all of 
whose marvels may be seen for the small sum of ten pfen- 
nige; children, servants, and military gentlemen under the 
rank of sergeant, half price. 

The whole of this glory is proceeding toward one goal, 
the next village, and when I get there I find that a welcome 
is prepared; the narrow streets are brilliant with streamers 
that depend from little poles stuck out of dormer windows 
and hang almost to the ground. Bright reds and yellows 
and blues, all the cardinal colors in many combinations, 
they are the banners of the different German States, and 
most prominent of all is the red, white and black of the 
Empire. 

Every house has one or more of these, and the taverns 
have three or four suspended from poles which are gaily 
striped with the same colors and crowned with a wreath 
or a nosegay. 

The carpenters are busy putting up swings and merry- 
go-rounds in the market place, but the main street is lined 
on both sides with canvas booths, where the keepers are 
arranging in friendly proximity, trinkets and tinware, can- 
dies, crockery, and chromos of Emperors and saints, Bibles 
and bonnets, honey cakes, cheap jewelry, and sausages of 
all kinds. All along the street is a confusion of men, 
women, and children, villagers and strangers, setting things 
tu rights, tearing them down to re-arrange, or merely look- 
ing on with ready advice, being jostled, stepping on people’s 
toes, almost falling into the booths to escape an incoming 
van, and the whole time interested as children with a box 
full of new toys. 

Brightest of the crowd, in showy red and blue uniforms, 
with jingle of spurs and clanking of sabres, stride the de- 
fenders of the Fatherland, the military gentlemen who, as 
the signs on the vans announce, are admitted to all shows 
_ at half price. 
=. These heroes on leave usually have a village maid hang- 
ing on one arm, whom they treat liberally to good things 
and take to all the shows, with much gallantry, and inas- 
much as she pays the bill, it is fortunate she is usually a 
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servant, so that both can take advantage of the half price 
clause. Thus does the philanthropic showman demonstrate 
to Gretchen that it is as easy to support two as one. 

And so the German village prepares for Kirmess, the 
great holiday and market day for all the country round. 

Even the church joins in the merry-making, and from 
the highest tower flaunts half a dozen lengths of gaudy 
bunting. 

I am sorry to say that this is a new church, such as are 
being built on the site of the old in some of the more enter- 
prising villages—an edifice uncompromisingly modern, raw 
and angular. A week day service is in progress as I cau- 
tiously enter and drop into a back seat, but alas, I blush 
til my ears tingle when I realize my breach of propriety. 
This is the women’s side! 

Thank heavens, few have observed me; I hastily cross 
that boundary line that separates the sexes and breathe eas- 
ier on the safe side of the aisle, among the infirm old men 
who are the only devout representatives of my sex present. 

The bare walls re-echo the droning of the priest reading 
his tedious way through the service, and the sound waves 
of the responses rise and fall like rollers on the beach, mo- 
notonous and yet ever startling as they break upon the still- 
ness. 

Finally the men rise in a body and march down the aisle, 
file behind the tinsel-decked altar, re-appear on the other 
side of it, and drop a piece of money into a little box on 
the corner, after which the women dutifully follow their 
example. 

Leaving the village absorbed with its preparations, I feel 
like one who leaves the playhouse during the first act; the 
outer world seems strangely out of joint, that it should not 
be interested in what was of such moment to so many 
others and to me is curious enough. 

In a flat, sandy country, whose low dunes are covered 
here and there with crisp, dry grass, I find a nook, mid- 
field, where it is pleasant to lie in the warm sun and break 
bread. 

What luxury! A bit of black bread with sausage—and an 
appetite, a sup of water from a flask, a tranquil blue sky 
bending its unbroken dome from north to south, from east 
to west, and centering in the sun above my head; a couch 
of aromatic grasses, for like an ancient gourmet, I feasted 
at length; and ever this warmth and light, that filters 
through me, while a flitting breeze, like a little Ethiopian 
page, runs hither and thither, fans me fitfully with his great 
fans of peacock feathers, and is off again. 

Far away over the sandy level, farther than the forests 
of young firs, even far beyond the church spires, hazy 
through miles of atmosphere that pulsate in the afternoon 
glow, a dark cloud clings to the land and muffles the hori- 
zon. 

As I lie with half-closed eyes, my thoughts fly before, 
swiftly over the road I must travel, and tell me of old Co- 
1ogne, for my imagination feasts on the color and gorgeous 
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pageantry of a more joyous age that is chronicled in legend 
and song. I see in the shadow of stately walls and towers 
a cavalcade of kings and nobles in the pride of power; fair 
ladies rich in jewels, silks and heavy velvets; priests and 
bishops, glorying in the greatness of the church; stern cru- 
saders, who have given blood and gold to win the tomb of 
Christ. 

Then, as a background for this pomp and grandeur, I see 
oppression, grim death, war, pestilence, and poverty, all 
that which gave to history’s pages a significant and sinister 
name for those centuries. 

It is startling when I realize that all this time I have been 
idly looking at the city of my dreams—yes, the black, low- 
lying cloud is Cologne, and I see, dimly at first, but more 
and more clearly as I gaze, that glorious embodiment of 
what was true, beautiful and good in the ideals of another 
age—the Cathedral. 

So great that all around it seems petty, it rises above 
the smoke and grime of the city—strong, beautiful, and 
pure as the noble aspirations and heroic deeds of that time 
rose to the angels through the gloom and horror of the 
Dark Ages. 

With that delightful feeling, the “soft battle” between a 
delicious inertia of body and an activity of imagination, 
urgent to be realized, I leave my banquet couch, and pro- 
ceed toward the goal which is now ever before my eyes. 

The spires grow greater and more graceful with every 
mile, and as I lose sight of them in passing through some 
village or grove, I am surprised and newly impressed each 
time they reappear to see how they dominate the landscape 
and make even the big city seem insignificant. 

Presently the villages take on the character of suburbs; 
long, even rows of flats, whose uniform fronts show that 
they were built by contract, dozens at a time, an occasional 
factory, and once in a while a tradesman’s wagon with 
“holn” painted on its side, tells that we are no more in the 
country. 

Villas of the stiffest modern architecture and 
crudest new colors, surrounded by dull gardens, 
tell of some respectable shopkeeper who has 
retired to nature’s bosom and yet is near enough 
to the “Borse”’ to keep a sharp eye on the mar- 
ket. 

The factory hands, indifferent to strangers, 
have replaced the friendly, curious peasants, 
and as I enter Miilheim the whistles blow tweive 
and a troop of them come clattering down the 


anid street, so absorbed in their own business that 
te al 
. 


I do not receive even a passing glance. For the 
first time on this journey in a strange land I 


' ‘ 
fvtee 4 feel alone. 
‘rese. In the crooked streets of Miilheim I lose 
A s 


the spires, too, which have guided me so far, 
and, as I was indiscreet enough to leave the 
main street at the first picturesque alley, the 




















highway to Cologne is also lost, and I wander help- 
lessly, and yet with a certain pleased _ sensation, 
through unknown lanes and by-ways till, turning a sharp 
corner, I am brought face to face with Cologne, just across 
the Rhine. 

A flat, yellow stream, sliding between low banks! My 
first view of the much be-sung river is a disappointment, 
though I know well enough that here it has degenerated 
into a fat and lazy middle age that belies its youthful ro- 
mance and vigor which have made Bingen and Schaffhausen 
famous. 

With an eye sated by the volume of the Mississippi, my 
only inspired reflection on this little stream is that if the 
Germans did not keep a strict Watch on the Rhine they 
would probably lose it altogether, which is doubtless true 
in one sense at least. 

Lying between Miilheim and the city is a bridge of heavy 
black barges firmly anchored and supporting a roadway of 
planks. 

Before crossing this, the traveler buys a little pink ticket 
for three pfennige and stows it away in his pocket, all the 
time with eye and mind fixed on the sights about him, so 
when a retired sergeant with a martinet air and military 
cap demands that same ticket, the victim is frightened out 
ot his five senses at the parade ground sharpness of com- 


mand, and by the time he realizes what is wanted he has . 


not the faintest recollection of where he put it. Then en- 
sues a search through sixteen pockets under the unsparing 
“eye of the law,” and it is like an acquittal in a forgery 
case when the suspect finally is able to produce it. 
Meanwhile a trim little river steamboat with graceful 
lines and the bright flag of Holland flying at her stern, has 
whistled that she wants to go up the river, so with much 
puffing of the donkey engine, two barges in the middle are 
allowed to swing down stream with current, leaving room 
for the vessel to pass; but now a pleasure boat is steaming 
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down upon us, and from below comes a tug leading a long 
string of empty scows, so the man on the pontoon calmly 
relights his pipe and waits with infinite patience for every- 
thing in sight to go by. And I am on the wrong side of the 
gap! 

But what pilgrim could be impatient at being com- 
pelled to stand an hour before that serene monument of 
human greatness which rises so majestically from its sur- 
roundings that comparison with their sordidness does but 
add dignity to the noble work. 

Colossal as it is, there is no impression of heaviness nor 
dead-weight, for the general outline has the upward ten- 
aency of growing things, as young fir trees, and the elab- 
orate carving lavished wherever taste allows, not only 
breaks the lines agreeably, but ever follows this upward 
movement, so in the light haze of a midsummer afternoon, 
when the heated air trembles over the river, it seems as if 
the graceful forms were endowed with motion and that 
man’s work rivaled that of nature not only in strength and 
grace, but in that final quality of beauty, life. 

The boats have passed up the river, the barges swing 
back into the gap, a few eager steps with the crowd on the 
highway, and—I am in Cologne. 








ONE NIGHT. 


BY HARRY OAKES. 


Was it last night, or weary years ago, 

I felt the parting pressure of your hand 
For the last time, the very last, 

And heard the voice I may not hear again? 
I know that measured by all rule of time 

The darkness and the silence and the tears 
Of one black night is all that intervenes, 

Since last I looked, dear love, into your eyes 
And stilled the brave goodbye upon your lips. 

One night! A breath of time— but oh, the years, 
Between the twilight and the morning gray. 























was electrified by the announce- 

ment that the staid legislators of 
New Hampshire had granted a charter 
to Silvester Marsh permitting him to 
run an iron horse up Mount Washing- 
ton. The prospect of a train climbing 
the mountain side created great excite- 
ment in railway circles, but to the army 
of guides and stage drivers the subject 
was of even greater concern, for hither- 
to they had held the profits of the moun- 
tain trip in the hollow of their own 
hands. Few persons believed that the 
project would be successful. But it was, 
although it was eight years after the 
charter had been granted before the first 
curious little deformed engine struggled 
up the still more deformed track and 
unloaded its burden of passengers on the 
top of Mount Washington, 6291 feet 
above the sea level. The achievement 
was an engineering feat considered to be 
the acme of greatness. The expenditure 
of money was great, but the redoubt- 
able enterprise was greater. The road, 
a curious anomaly of track and power, 
was constructed of three rows of rails, 
the center being 4 cog-rail into which 
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meshed the cog-wheel that was attached 
to the driving axle of the locomotive. 
Each revolution of the wheel sent the 
train forward about six feet. The quaint 
boiler stood upright and swung on knobs 
or trunnions, where it oscillated and was 
a source of danger and annoyance. 

The construction of the engine and 
boiler was crude as compared with the 
neat, compact, engines of to-day; but 
their power, in conjunction with the cog- 
rail, was all sufficient for the work. 
As science advanced the road has been 
improved and equipped with modern en- 
gines and modern safety devices until 
the trip is fraught with as little danger 
as a trip on the level. 

Leaving the little station of Fabyan the 
run to the base of the mountain is along 
the banks of the Ammonoosuc River. Ar- 
riving at the base, we take the Mount 
Washington train and ascend rapidly 
through dense woods, the character of 
which changes as the summit is neared. 
The steepest part of the grade is at the 
point known as Jacob’s Ladder, or the 
terrible trestle, where the gradient is 
one hundred to two hundred and sixty- 
seven feet, or a rise of one foot in every 














2.67 feet. Arriving at the summit we 
find still standing there the old Tip-Top 
House, a tall_ observatory and a com- 
modious hotel. The view embraces a 
vast extent of country, dotted with high 
peaks, glistening lakes, villages, and even 
in the distance can be traced the great 
Atlantic as it fits closely against the 
horizon. 

The success of Silvester Marsh’s rack 
and pinion railway opened to the world 
the grand scenery of the mountains. 
Immédiately engineers considered other 
mountains and their ascent. The next 
one to be taken under surveillance was 
the Rigi. However, an Iron Horse up tne 
Rigi had been contemplated, and the 
route partially surveyed even before the 
road up Mount Washington was consid- 
ered. 

In the spring of 1869 the little village 
of Vitznau suddenly arose to importance 
through the fact that a railway was to 
be. built from there directly to the top 
of the glorious Rigi. 

Three Swiss engineers, Messrs. Riggen- 
bach, Zschokke and Naff planned the 


A train arrival at the summit of Mt. Washington, N. H. 











railway, obtained the necessary conces- 
sion from the Great Council of the Can- 
ton of Lucerne, and subscribed one-half of 
the share capital—625,000 francs. The 
remainder was offered for public sub- 
scription on the 22d of September, and 
within a few hours every share had been 
taken. The length of the line is seven 
and one-quarter miles; the total rise 
is 4,487 feet. That is the distance above 
the level of Lake Lucerne, and not above 
the sea level. 

The Rigi is about 6,000 feet high, and 
there are now two cog-roads running up 
its sides, the Vitznau from the south and 
the Arth-Goldeau from the _ north. 

The two lines join at Rigi-Kaltbad, a 
station situated about two-thirds of the 
way up the mountain, and the rest of 
the climb is made over the one road. 

The ordinary gauge is used, but be- 
tween the usual rails runs a third with 
wrought iron teeth. Each toothed rail 
is ten feet in length and has thirty teeth. 
The rails rest upon sleepers of oak two 
feet apart, and every hundredth sleeper 
rests upon a foundation of solid ma- 
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sonry three feet square and three feet 
deep. The first locomotives had vertical 
boilers, engines of 120 hurse power, which 
made three miles an hour. The ascent 
was made by means of steam and the 
descent by compressed air. However, 
the road is now equipped with the most 
compact modern engines and safety de- 
vices. The train carries about 60 pas- 
sengers and has comfortable observa- 
tion cars that afford an unobstructed 
view of the Bernese Alps with their snow 
crowned peaks and vast ice fields. 

The view from the Rigi-Kulm has be- 
come famous throughout the world, but 
had it not been for the iron horse, this 
wealth of scenic beauty would have re- 
mained closed to the majority of the 
traveling public. 

The Vitznau-Rigi railway was opéned 
for traffic on May 21, 1871, and it has 
carried on an average of 80,000 passen- 
gers annually. 

Following the Rigi project came the 
wonderful route up Mount Pilatus. This 
was constructed in 1886-88 by Colonel 
Locher and E. Guyer-Freuler, both of 
Zurich. It is 3 miles in length and 
throughout the entire line the bed is 
a sub-structure of massive’ granite 
blocks and slabs, to which a superstruc- 
ture or frame work is securely fastened 
with giant screws. 

The rack-rail runs midway between 
the two smooth rails but on a higher 
level. It is of wrought steel with a row 
of vertical cogs, milled out of solid steel 
bars. Every engine and carriage has 
two horizontal cog-wheels which grip 
this raised rack-rail from either side. 
They are controlled by automatic brakes. 

From the Hotel Pilatus the railway 
immediately ascends the mountain slope. 
The foothills are covered with fruit and 
walnut trees, which in turn’ give place 
to beech trees and pasturage. 

The tiny single car comprising engine 
and passenger coach, with seats for 32 
passengers, has plain sailing up to the 
first watering station, which is reached in 
twenty minutes. Beyond is the stone 
viaduct with its span of 82 feet across 
Wolfort Gorge, when the train plunges 
into the darkness of the Wolfort tunnel, 
and dashes out and across the Riselten 


on an incline of 48 in 100 feet. 

The Riselten is a steep slope formed 
of debris washed down the mountain side 
and it was necessary to build protective 
buiwarks of solid masonry, construct sub- 
terranean vaults and erect pillars in or- 
der to create a solid foundation for the 
railroad. This is the most difficult por- 
tion of the line. A short distance beyond 
are the Spycher Tunnels, leading through 
a bit of wild forest and opening out upon 
an enchanting view. Below lay the lakes 
of Lucerne and Zug, and above towers the 
Rigi and the Albis Hills. Still climbing 
the mountain side, the dwarf train soon 
reaches the noted pasiurage belt and 
switch station of Aemsigen-Alp. From 
the Matalp pasture the grandest pros- 
pect of the journey unfolds itself before 
us, the dark line of railway appears like 
a lariat around the savage mountain mass 
called Esel. We pass the “Devil’s Drive- 
way” and’ begin the ascent of the wildly 
precipitous Eselwand. Four tunnels 
pierce the monster-giant, while between 
them is revealed a panoramic view of the 
Alpine hills; there is a last steep incline 
and the bantam engine puffs a terrible 
puff and shrieks a stifled yell as it enters 
the lofty archway of a crouching build- 
ing at the base of the topmost pinnacle 
cof the mountain. It is the Pilatus-Kulm 
Station. This wonderful railway was 
completed in a little more than 400 work- 
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Climbing a Mt. Washington slope. 
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Rigi Railway Locomotive. 


ing days and for the moderate sum of 
$380,000. 

While the beauties of these mountains 
were being made accessible to the world, 
America was preparing a surprise for en- 
gineers and those interested’ in the train- 
ing of the metal-mare. A rack and pinion 
road was being built up Pikes Peak, a 
distance of more than double that at- 
tempted by the other enterprisers, the 
height being 14,127 feet above the sea. 





Although the average grade on this 
line is but 16 per cent and the steepest 
grade but 25 per cent, much greater care 
was needed in the construction than in 
the other rack and pinion roads, on ac- 
count of the terrible storms and ever- 
varying temperature and atmosphere and 
its effect upon iron and steel. The nine 
miles of road was constructed in two 
years in 1889 and 1890. The road-bed, 
which is cut from the solid granite, is 
from 15 to 25 feet wide. There are but 
four short bridges, no long irksome tun- 
nels: merely a steady gradual rise of un- 
paralleled incline distance, obtaining the 
while magnificent scenic effect; perhaps 
a ride through fleecy clouds, a snow 
storm and beyond a bright vision of many 
colored flowers. Arriving at the summit, 
we look across, and but for the distance 
we might shake hands with our sky 
neighbors living on Grey’s Peak. 

The success of the cog-wheel system 
acted as an incentive to the trolley and 
cable devotee to likewise chain the 
heights. 

When hills and grades like those of San 
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The station of the Rigi Railway. 


























The junction of the two lines up the Rigi. 


Francisco, Kansas City, and Portland, Or., 
were mounted by means of wire cable, 
engineers doubted not to essay moun- 
tains. 

In 1889 Professor T. 5. C. Lowe caused 
extensive surveys to be made of the Sierra 
Madre mountains, which form the pictur- 
esque setting for Los Angeles, with the 
intention of circling the sides with an in- 
cline railway. After months of survey- 
ing and preliminary work, which proved 
for the most part unsatisfactory, the Pro- 
fessor announced to the engineers a 
conclusion of the difficulties. 

A direct ascent of the mountain could 
be made by means of a combination of 
cable, electricity, and water power. 

The plan was doubted, as Marsh’s plan 
of the cog-rail had been, but as Professor 
Lowe was master of the project, the 
mountain, and the means, he began at 
once to put the scheme into effect. 

Leaving Los Angeles an hour's ride 
brings us to the beautiful village of Al- 
tadena, nestled in the close foothills of 
the Sierra Madre mountains. Here the 
Mount Lowe railway begins. An electric 
car system carries the passenger over the 
high mesa and up Rubio canyon, a dis- 
tance of 2% miles. At Rubio canyon the 





ordinary car is changed for the “White 
Chariot,” a car resembling three “skips” 
or miners’ cars in one, and holds about 
24 persons. In this the ascent up the 
famous incline is made. The system is 
wire cable. Leaving Rubio Pavilion, 
2200 feet above the sea, the ascent to 
Echo Mountain is 1325 fee. in a distance 
of only about 3000 feet. The grade be- 
gins at 60 per cent; about midway the 
ascending and descending cars automati- 
cally turn out and pass each other. Im- 
mediately above the turnout the grade is 
62 per cent for quite a distance; then it 
makes two “buckles,” one to 58 per cent 
and the other 48 per cent. This per cent 
means that a rise of 62 feet is made while 
advancing 100 feet. 

The cars are permanently attached to 
an endless cable of finest steel. Being so 
balanced as to pass at the turnout in 
perfect regularity and safety, the con- 
struction of this cable line was a marvel 
in itself. Many places the grade was such 
that men carried the material on their 
shoulders; even burros could not make 
the ascent. The substructure of the road 
is either slabs of granite or hewn through 
solid wall of stone, excepting where 
yawning chasms are spanned by trestles. 
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To this foundation is pinioned the upper- 
structure of tne road. Just above Rubio 
Pavilion the vista broadens out into vast 
extent immediately beyond, the road 


passes through the Granite Gorge, where 
the view is shapened between two mas- 
sive walls of hewn granite that tell the 
work accomplished by that solid mass 
of men who lavored eight months on 
this part of the road before one rail 
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tu the Echo Mountain Power House, sup- 
plying current to the 100-horse power 
electric motor which makes 800 revolu- 
tions per minute. By a series of gears 
the revolutions are reduced to 17 per 
minute, whicn is the speed at which 
the massive grip sheave turns. The grip 
sheave is the tremendously heavy wheel 
to which 70 automatic steel jaws are 
affixed. As the wheel revolves these jaws 








Around Windy Point, Pike’s Peak. 


was laid. Then comes Macpherson Tres- 
tle, an immense incline bridge rising 100 
feet in a distance of 200 feet. The ascent 
is made so quietly and smoothly that 
it gives the impression of soaring. At 

“Echo Mountain is placed the great oper- 
ating machinery. Almost every passen- 
ger takes a turn through the shops either 
on the way up to Alpine Tavern or upon 
returning. 

The machinery, like the road, is unique, 
and unlike anything ever before con- 
structed. The power is generated by 
two methods, either by water-wheels and 
dynamos situated beneath Rubio Pavil- 
ion, or by gas engines and dynamos at 
Echo Mountain. 

In either case the electric power is 
transmitted by large copper conductors 








close and grip the endless cable to which 
the cars are permanently attached and 
in this manner the cars are raised or low- 
ered as desired. This device reduces 
the wear and tear of the cable to a 
minimum. 

There have been no accidents on this 
incline railway as every safety device 
and appliance known, that is applicable, 
is used. Situated at Echo Mountain is the 
Lowe Observatory and the great World’s 
Fair searchlight. 

At twilight from this point Los An- 
geles appears in the distance as a lake 
of stars. Pasadena and Altadena as 
bright satellites, and surrounding all and 
enveloping us is a silent calm that speaks 
of the heavenly world. 

The exquisite beauties of this mountain 











Below the circular bridge, Mt. Lowe. 
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road are but begun. The Alpine division, 
which extends four miles further up into 
the Sierras, is a fine trolley road with 
an easy grade climbing the mountain 
sides, squeezing through apparently im- 
passable granite and spanning chasms 
by means of unique bridges. At one 
point on the road, by looking above and 
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bed of this division is constructed upon 
a shelf of solid rock. 

The present terminus of the track is 
at “Ye Alpine Tavern,” 5,000 feet above 
the sea. Mount Lowe towers 1000 feet 
above the tavern and is accessible only 
by means of a trail. 

In the construction of the Mount Lowe 














Mt. Lowe Railway, overlooking the observatory. 


below, there are nine different tracks 
tc be seen, each rising above the other. 

One bridge is a marvel of construction. 
If spans a canyon, and then swings 
around the very nose of the mountain, 
forming a complete circle, inscribing an 
arc of about 400 feet with a diameter 
of 150 feet; on one side the bridge pro- 
jects over a yawning canyon, on the 
other it firmly grips the solid mountain 
granite. The grade maintained on this 
bridge is 44% per cent. The entire road- 


Railway, mountain climbing advanced 
with a bound equal to the one taken 
by the advent or the rack and pinion 
road. 

Following the Mount Lowe enterprise 
comes the trolly system of climbing the 
Jungfrau, that Bernese beauty that tow- 
ers to the height of 13,670 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The Jungfrau trolley line is the most gi- 
gantic undertaking in the way of moun- 
tain climbing yet attempted. It is a 























combination of electricity and rack and 
pinion. When the line is completed even 
Mount Lowe will be compelled to yield 
the palm to the “Maiden.” 

The concession was granted on De- 
cember 21, 1894, by the Swiss Federal 
Council to Mr. Guyer-Teller to construct 
a railway to the top of the Jungfrau, and 
contained the peculiar stipulation that 
the concessionaire should first demon- 
strate that the conveying of passengers 
to a height exceeding 9,5.0 feet could be 
accomplished without injury to life and 
health. Mr. Guyer-Teller obtained testi- 
monials from Dr. Kronecker, Professor 
of Physiology, of Berne; another from 
Professor Dr. Reynard of Paris, and from 
Mr. Spelterini, the aeronaut. These ex- 
perts studied the question and each ar- 
rived at the same conclusion, viz: that 


a short stay at an altitude of even 13,780 


feet has no weakening nor deleterious 
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effect upon the organization of a healthy 
person, provided the height be obtained 
without great physical exertion. The 
Swiss Federal Council accepted the tes- 
timonies. 

The ascent of the Jungfrau is made by 
way of the Little Scheidegg, which is 
a station on the regular line of steam 
railways. After the first mile and a half 
this wonderful trolly line disappears and 
makes a thrilling tour of 6% miles under 
ground. 

The route lies through a marvelous 
tunnel arched overhead and furnished 
with bye-stations, that have cuts and 
galleries leading out into daylight, this 
affording air ana precious peeps of grand- 
est scenery. The grade of the tunnel is 
about fifteen per cent. 

Owing to the nature of the rock it 
will be wholly unnecessary that any por- 
tion of the tunnel be lined by foreign 














Train on the Eselwand, Mt. Pilatus. 
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substance. The first half penetrates hard 
calcareous rock, and the upper half will 
be through schist and gneissic rock. The 
power for the electrical equipment of 
the railway is generated at the village 
of Lanterbrunnen, where are the most 
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the tunnel is 6% miles. Along this dis- 
tance are feed wires, three-phase, at a 
tension of 7,000 volts; the line is mounted 
on porcelain insulators supported by 
wooden poles. In the tunnel the feed 
wires are led in concentric cables buried 





Over the Walfort Ravine, Mt. Pilatus. 


magnificent cataracts in Switzerland. A 
stream is dammed and a steady water 
power of 2,000 horse-power is secured. 
Later on this will be increased by simi- 
lar use of other available mountain 
streams. 

The water is conducted from Lauter- 
brunnen to the power station one and 
one-fourth miles away by means of a me- 
tallic conduit six feet in diameter. The 
fall is about 130 feet. At the power sta- 
tion are installed 6 turbines, two of 800 
horse power and two of 500 horse power 
each, and other smaller ones, all of the 
Girard type, in pairs on horizontal shafts. 
From the power house to the mouth of 


in a ditch by the side of the track. Sub- 
stations containing transformers and 
converters, and other necessary appara- 
tus, are placed at intervals along the 
line; while at Rothstock, Eigerwand, Lis- 
mer and Jungfraujoch there is, or will 
be, restaurants and accommodations for 
tourists who wish to sample the myster- 
ies of the sepulchral life. 

The first section of this most interest- 
ing road (Scheidegg-Eigergletscher) was 
tnrown open to traffic on September 19, 
1898, and the second section, Eigerglet- 
scher-Rothstock, on April 2, 1899, was 
opened to the public. 

Mr. Guyer-Teller lived to see his giant 
























scheme a success, but died shortly after 
the first section was opened to the public. 
His death was a severe trial to his asso- 


ciates in the enterprise. It will take 
eight years to complete the project. 

The train that ascends the mountain 
consists of a locomotive and carriages 
weighing 41% tons, yet in case of an 
accident, the grade is such that the train 
could return under its brakes in perfect 
safety to any station. 

Each locomotive carries two _ three- 
phase motors geared by a double reduc- 
tion gear to the pinion wheel which 
rolls in the rack. In the construction of 
this line we find that the electric dynamo 
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is made to act as a motor and vice versa, 
so when the cars run down hill their 
wheels are made to generate a current, 
the motor serving as dynamos; and this 
current takes its way into the line-wire 
for storage at headquarters. In the 
equipment of this mountain steed there 
is the combination of trolley, cable and 
rack and pinion; for after the great dip 
into the bowels of the earth by way 
of the wonderful tunnel, there will be 
at the terminal station an elevator run 
by cable and electricity which will carry 
the passengers the last 150 feet and land 
them on the summit of the ice-bound but 
radiant Jungfrau. 

















Threshing Mustard at Lompoc, Santa Barbara County. 





IN GOD’S ABUNDANCE. 


By WALLACE IRWIN. 


Passeth the day of sowing, 
Passeth the hour of prime, 
And the full season’s growing 
To Autumn time. 
Passeth the day of sowing, 
Cometh the day of mowing 
And the Thanksgiving time. 


Fields have been bounteous givers, 
Hills have released their store 

And from our seas and rivers 
The treasures pour. 

Fields have been bounteous givers, 

Mountains and seas and rivers 
Freely have given their store. 


Land of unstinted bounty, 
Land of the fruitful sun, 
Yield of thy field and county 
Is never done; 
Land of the Life Worth Living, 
Render to God Thanksgiving 
Due to His soil and sun! 











Thanksgiving pumpkins at Santa Clara. Photo by Mrs. 


Hare... 

















CALIFORNIA’S HARVEST HOME 


A SYMPOSIUM OF THE 8TATE’S BLESSINGS 


BY Cc. V. NORTON 














Cutting alfalfa, Stockton. 





The Chili pepper harvest, Stockton. 














Harvesting chicory, Stockton. 








Picking blackberries near Stocktcn. 








Harvesting red onions near Stocktcn. 











Los Angeles. 


Picking oranges, 
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The winter tomato harvest, Los Angeles County. 
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Cutting eucalyptus wood, Los Angeles. 























Some Lodi watermelons. 








Picking winter peas, Los Angeles. 
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Threshing by steam, Ventura County. 




















Photo by Andrew P. Hill. 


The prune crop, Santa Clara County. 

















THE FOREST RANGER: 





HIS LIFE, DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


BY HELEN LUKENS JONES 


energy, alertness and skill, none 

are more predominant with the 
poetry of picturesque life than that of 
our forest rangers, who throughout the 
entire year guard our noble forests from 
devastation by fire, as well as from myr- 
iads of other destructive elements, which 
with covetous confusion constantly 
haunt the rich, singing shadows of the 
woods. 

This wonderful woodland life, where 
all nature seems in harmony with the 
Infinite, where trees, rocks, rivers and 
mountains join voice with the birds in 
one great joyous symphony, initiates 
sunbeams among the heart shadows of 
these men, making their souls rise out 
of chaos and sing with the Nature cho- 
rus. 

Owing to the present inadequacy of 
Government appropriations, the patrol 
of each forest ranger necessarily includes 
a considerable area, and often extends 
from the lower canyon gates to cloud- 
wreathed mountain peaks. The variation 
of scenery along the ranger’s line of 
march is kaleidoscopic, and as they rest 
close against the breast of the great wil- 
derness and listen to its heart beats, 
the immensity, the sublimity, and the 
secret wonders of Nature are revealed 
to them. Along their pathway are sing- 
ing streams that frolic and dance among 
the boulders like merry children, with 
gleaming spray like wisps of sun-tossed 
hair. There are vast gardens of ferns, 
where stately lilies wave their golden 
heads. There are deep, shadowy forests 
carpeted with aromatic blossoms that 
lift bright, communicative faces from 
their nests of leaf mould. There are 
rugged gorges and stupendous rock cliffs. 
There are magnificent meadows, all deep 
31 
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and velvety with luxuriant grasses, and 
unusually redunaant with wild animal 
life, the beauty and grace of whose 
movements gives spontaneity to Nature’s 
scenic garden. 

Sometimes the ranger’s beat leads 
through some forest cemetery, where 
trees, all blackened, seared and distorted 
by fire, lie pathetically inanimate—their 
usefulness destroyed—their presence ig- 
nored by man and beast and bird. 

When viewed from some lofty peak, 
the world rolls away like a mist-robed 
sea, its billows jeweled with sunbeams, 
its outlines softened, its vice concealed, 
while far in the distance the encom- 
passing horizon gathers in its folds the 
irised edges of the firmament canvas. 
Here, on what seem to be the topmost 
pinnacles of the earth, the rangers rest 
after their woodland journey—and stand- 
ing thus between heaven and earth they 
are men content, at peace with the 
universe. 
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Our forest reserves, not including the 
National Parks, which are under military 
espionage, number thirty-nine, those of 
the Rocky Mountains, known as the 
Bitter Root, Priest River, Teton, Lewis, 
and Clark, Yellowstone and Flathead, 
the whole covering an area.of twelve 
millions of acres. These reserves 
are covered by dense forests, and 
give birth to many of our greatest rivers. 
The trees that live and sing and thrive 
together on these mountains are the 
Pinus contorta, spruce, juniper, balsam, 
fir, mountain pine, larch and cedar. 

In Oregon and Washington the re- 
serves comprise 12,500,000 acres, being 
known as the Cascade, Mt. Rainier, Bull 
Run, Olympic, Ashland and Washington. 
In these marvelous forests, which with 
the exception of the California redwoods 
are the heaviest on the continent, the 
ranger finds an unlimited supply of 
scenic grandeur. All about, imperious 
mountains raise their snowy crowns 
above the green, and the whole universe 
is joyous—symphonic with lights and 
tints and shadows. 

The Sierra Reserve of California cov- 
ers an area of over 4,000,000 acres, and 
embraces stupendous natural rock struc- 
tures, luxuriant rivers and grand forests, 
in which mingle the sequoia gigantia, 
world famous for its size and beauty, 
the: sugar pine, Douglas spruce, libro- 
cedrus, silver fir and paton hemlock. At 
lower altitudes are found maples, alders, 
poplars, oaks and many others. 

The Grand Canyon Reserve of Arizona 
comprises nearly 2,000,000 acres, and, 
here Nature has blossomed into scenes 
of indescribable grandeur. 

There are many other reserves besides 
those mentioned, the whole aggregating 
46,169,249 acres. This enormous area is 
supposed to be protected by a corps of 
men in the Government employ, namely, 
9 superintendents, 39 supervisors, and 
from 300 to 445 rangers. 

Germany, with only half the area of 
the United States Reserves, has twice 
as many rangers. In France each ranger 
is given 1280 acres to patrol, while in 
California, which exceeds all other 


countries in forested areas, each ranger 
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is supposed to look after 60,000 acres of 
tamber land. 

For many years the desecration of our 
forests by sheep, lumbermen, hunters 
and campers has been deplorably prom- 
inent. Vast areas of old and noble trees 
that lifted their arms toward heaven as 
if for protection, have been ignomin- 
iously slain, their quivering trunks split 
into suitable fragments for absorption 
by the human world. Still greater areas 
have been eaten up by the red-tongued 
fire-monster, that began its indomitable 
career through the agencies of some 
careless camper who failed to extinguish 
a camp fire, or who tossed a smouldering 
cigar among dry leaves, thus giving birth 
to a conflagration. 

The almost irreparable injury to the 
watersheds over which the fires raced 
has awakened within the people depend- 
ent upon mountain water supply, as well 
as those who faithfully love the woods, 
a determination to guard and keep in- 
tact the areas of forest yet remaining, 
and the preservation of the nation’s 
water conserves is rapidly becoming 
the great agricultural question of the 
day. Uncle Sam’s recent appropriation 
of $200,000 over and above the usual 
stipulation to be devoted to forestry 
purposes gives substantial evidence that 
the needs are imperious. The annual loss 
to our country by forest fires has been 
estimated at $50,000,000, but with the 
present arrangements and the increased 
appropriations, such stories of destruc- 
tion will soon be relegated to past his- 
tory. 

Seven reserves have been set apart in 
Southern California: The San Gabriel 
Timber Reserve, San Bernardino, Tra- 
buca, Pine Mountain, Zacko Lake, San 
Jacinto and Santa Ynez, their united area 
being about 5,000,000 acres. Forest fires 
have played havoc with the outer slopes 
of these California mountains, leaving 
them to face the world denuded, black 
and antagonistic looking. Most of the 
inner slopes have escaped, however, and 
are luxuriantly timbered. These moun- 
tains are conveniently accessible to city 
and town, and being scro!led over with 
wagon roads and trails that lead in all 
directions toward cool retreats, thou- 
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sands of tired townspeople annually run 
away from weariness, climbing up among 
the grand old peaks, where, in the midst 
of fragrant pine shadows they find rest 
and consolation. It is during this time, 
when human recuperation is being car- 
ried on with a vim, that the forest ran- 
gers are compelled to be most actively 
alert. 

When on patrol duty these woodland 
guardians are uniformed in dark blue, 
with gold buttons and straps bearing the 
insignia of their cauing. Stout leggings 
and spiked boots terminate the outfit, 
while a broad hat adds picturesqueness. 
This costume gives the rangers a military 
appearance that people are bound to 
respect. When building trails and per- 
forming other rough tasks, unpretentious 
clothes that suit the work are substitu- 
ted. 

Forest rangers usually receive $2 a day 
for their services, and out of this they 
are expected to furnish their own horse, 
tent, provisions and culinary outfit. They 
are expected to have with them at all 
times, when away from their camp, their 
horse, shovels, axes and canteens, so 





Mr. Lukens, Superintending 
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tuat if a fire is discovered, they can get 
to it without delay, and have tools to 
work with and water. to quench their 
thirst. It is the distinct understanding 
of the department that the forest rangers 
must remain permanently in the respec- 
tive districts assigned to them by the 
supervisor, and faithfully patrol and 
guard their district during the summer 
season, when the danger of fire is great. 
The forest supervisor is not permitted 
to give forest rangers permission to 
leave their respective divisions, except 
in extreme cases of sickness. 

When stationed at the mouths of in- 
gress, rangers are obliged to take the 
name and address of all who enter the 
mountain life gates, to caution them to 
extinguish their camp fires before break- 
ing camp, and explain to them the pen- 
alty of fine and imprisonment that will 
be imposed in case of carelessness. A 
new system is being inaugurated that 
will require all parties entering the 
mountains, to obtain a permit, telling 
just where they are going and where 
they will camp each night, so that the 
rangers in their rounds may visit their 
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camp and see that all is right. 

Few people intentionally start fires 
in the mountains, but through ignorance 
of efficacious methods of extinguishing 
camp fires, many serious conflagrations 
have swept our watersheds bare. When 
breaking camp in the morning the moun- 
tain winds are invariably asleep, and to 
the hurried packer the camp fire fades, 
slumbers, and apparently dies. But later 
in the day, when the humans have de- 
parted, frolicking winds fill their muscu- 
lar arms with dry leaves and mosses, 
and toss them over the awakening fire 
cinders, and thus the most disastrous 
fires are started. 

The camper should always extinguish 
his fire with water when it is obtain- 
able, and even when every spark seems 
dead he should use the precaution to 
cover the blackened heap with dirt. In 
using this method no possible harm can 
result. During the past summer people 
entering the San Gabriel timber reserve 
were not allowed to carry firearms, but 
in other localites the regulations were 
not so strict. 

The supervisor of each district gives 
every ranger in his employ a card con- 
taining printed instructions, which are 
supposed to be followed implicitly. The 
rangers’ most important duty is to keep 
vigilant outlook for fire, and in case 
a smoke is discovered they must hurry 
to the spot and extinguish the fire if 
possible. If they find it beyond their 
control they must exert every effort to 
procure help in sufficient force to stop 
the spread. They will ascertain if pos- 
sible, the cause of the fire, whether by 
some careless pleasure seeker or whether 
it has been willfully set. They are ex- 
pected to use diligence in ascertaining 
who are the responsible parties, and to 
keep an account of the place, date and 
approximate damage done, and report 
all these facts to their supervisor. Even- 
tually telephone lines will be run into 
all the reserves, and through this means 
our forests will be more effectually 
guarded. Heretofore, when fire was dis- 
covered, it sometimes required two days 
to obtain help. Employment agencies 
in the cities were called upon, but help 
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On the summit of Mt. Jacinto. 


entirely ignorant of the work required 
was often furnished, the fire making 
destructive headway in the meantime. 
In Southern California, farmers who live 
near the base of the mountains are 
marshalling themselves into volunteer 
fire companies, and pledging themselves 
to be in readiness to fight fire at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Small supply stations 
are being built near the mountain 
streams, and in these will be placed 
quantities of sealed provisions for 
emergency cases, and also tools sufficient 
for an army of fire-fighters. 

During the winter, when mountain 
travelers are usually snuggled away in 
their valley offices and homes, attending 
to business and social affairs, the ran- 
gers’ energies are transferred from 
tourist espionage to more arduous tasks. 
They have to cut the brush away from 
old trails, and where necessary improve 
them. They are also required to make 
new trails as indicated by the supervisor 
and cut fire-breaks wnere necessary. 
These fire-breaks run down from the tops 
of the ridges like broad brown ribbons, 
and are made by clearing a space thirty 
or forty feet wide of all growth, so that 
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when fire rushes furiously and expect- 
antly from the canyon below it will meet 
with such sturdy opposition that it will 
settle back in weary disgust. Eventually 
these fire-breaks will be conspicuous on 
every ridge in the reserves. 

A forest fire in the height of its power 
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and the usual time of tueir visitation, 
so that he may be prepared for posi- 
bilities. Sometimes when the fire fight- 
ers think they have obviated all chance 
of the enemy’s advance, the leaping 
flames give a victorious roar, and dart 
through some opening, a fierce, treach- 
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The Ranger’s outlook. 


is one of the most unprincipled, ferocious 
and dangerous enemies to subdue, and 
it requires a good general, one thor- 
oughly familiar with the topography of 
the mountains to avoid being flanked. 
This man should have thorough knowl- 
edge of the wind forces, the direction 
of their travels in afferent canyons, 





erous army, tossing broadcast luminous 
sparks, that dance for an instant like 
aerial demons, then flutter and fade and 
lose their identity in wreaths of smoke. 

Fighting forest fires is one of the most 
fatiguing and dangerous duties of man, 
for the intense heat and smoke are 
liable to cause prostration and suffoca- 




















Sometimes, when fire has attained 
men are compelled to 
work both day and night without cessa- 
tion other than a short hour’s nap. 
During the past summer fire broke out 
in the San Jacinto mountains in South- 


tion. 
great headway, 


ern California. A large force of men 
worked constantly for forty-eight hours 





Building a trail. 


before they succeeded in getting the 
conflagration under control. In the val- 
ley, supplies were hastily prepared. 
Food was placed in tin cans, and 
carried in a wagon to the base of the 
mountain, where it was packed on bur- 
ros and taken to the men. 

At different stages of the battle, vari- 
ous tools were brought into requisition, 
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axes, shovels, large knives and brush 
hooks. The dense stiff brush of these 
mountains, comprising manzanita, ceano- 
thus, wild cherry, chestnut and many 
other species is sometimes almost im- 
penetrable, and the fire fighters were 
often compelled to crawl flat on their 
stomachs in order to reach this work. 


While the fire was madly stampeding 
through the canyon below they worked 
and* struggled against the encroaching 
fiames—a panting, hatless, coatless 
throng, with perspiration dripping from 
every pore, with eyes blinded by cinders 
and faces scorched by the terrific heat. 
The great mountain seemed to be writh- 
ing with fierce lights and shadows, and 
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weirdly vibrant with the roars of the 
fire and the cries of the men. Viewed 
from the valley the scene was one of in- 
describable grandeur, and the country 
for miles around was illumined by the 
glow, but at last the struggle was ended, 
the flames collapsing like ships in a gale. 

Our forests are now being protected 
in a way, but the great areas devastated 
by fire should be replenished with 
growth, and one of the most remarkable 
and interesting projects of modern times 
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agreed to see that they were properly 
disposed of. For several months thirty 
rangers were actively engaged in plant- 
ing these seeds over hundreds of acres 
of rugged, fire-sswept mountain slopes 
from Santa Barbara to San Diego. The 
areas planted were those exposed to 
view from the valley, so that the life 
progress of the trees might be watched. 
The tools used for planting are of three- 
quarter inch gas-pipe, three feet six 
inches long, plugged and sharpened at 
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Gathering pine seed for planting on deforested mountain slopes. 


in the reforesting of these barren slopes. one end, while the other end is curved 


The question of reforestation was first 
agitated in 1897, and at that time some 
demonstrative work was accomplished, 
but it is only during the past year that 
the work has assumed promising propor- 
tions. The National Bureau of Forestry, 
as well as local associations, have aided 
in this work by substantial appropria- 
tions, and universal enthusiasm has peen 
evinced for the undertaking. 

Eighty pounds of pinus tuberculata 
seed were gathered, aggregating in all 
about 1,600,000 seeds, and were distrib- 
uted to officers in charge of the reserves, 
and to other interested parties who 


to form a handle. Planting began at the 
highest portion of the slopes, and ex- 
tended downward in zigzag contours, the 
seed being deposited on the north 
side of a stone or cluster of brush when 
possible, so that the young tree might 
be sheltered from the elements. 

Though of little worth for milling pur- 
poses because of its scraggly stature and 
inadequate height, the pinus tubercuiata 
is invaluable as a water conserver. This 
species grows more rapidly during the 
first four years of its life than any 
other tree, and is not the least fastid- 
ious in regard to its environments. 
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Design for a fountain by Arthur Putnam. 
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Bust of the late Joseph Le Conte by Gertrude Boyle. 



























The Windy Kid’s Romance 





A THANKSGIVING STORY, 


BY W. O. McGEEHAN. 





mit of the Saratoga Ridge to bid 

farewell to the Santa Clara Valley. 
The Kid was certainly out of his latitude. 
He was a tramp, not a “dynamiter’— 
@ member of a debased fraternity of 
wanderers who work—but a genuine 
tramp who lived by grace of misguided 
sympathy and traveled wherever he 
pleased in spite of the vigilance of brake- 
men. The inhabitants of the Santa Cruz 
Mountains do not encourage tramps. 
They work hard themselves, and have 
no compassion for loafers. But the Kid 
had determined to explore the moun- 
tains, and his was a nature that seldom 
fought an impulse. 

The Kid was a tall, athletic youth 
of twenty-four, and but for a shifty ex- 
pression in his face might have been 
held fairly good looking. That expres- 
sion came from lying many times a day 
for a livelihood. His sobriquet—the pro- 
fessional term is “monica’—of the 
Windy Kid was earned by the gift of 
ready and fluent speech. He had served 
in the Salvation Army in nearly all 
the larger cities of the United States, 
and was very successful as a curb-stone 
orator. He could expound socialism, 
which is the tramp’s religion, in a far 
more convincing way than many of its 
better educated exponents. Given an 
incentive and a moral sense the Kid 
might have made something of himself, 
but as he said, “What’s the use? The 
elements provide, and it is good to 
travel.” 

A blue jay called the Kid bad names 
from the top branch of a young redwood 
and roused him from his reverie. 

“So long,” said the Kid regretfully, 
waving his hand to the valley. “The ele- 
ments will provide.” And turning his 


T HE Windy Kid tarried on the sum- 





head from the land of milk and honey 
he strode rapidly down the mountain 
road toward Boulder. 

Boulder is a little lumbering town hid- 
den in the heart of the mountains. The 
Kid arrived there late in the afternoon 
with a naturally healthy appetite much 
sharpened by unwonted exercise. Though 
he was possessed of an ample “grouch 
bag” (reserve fund) he did not care to 
draw upon it unless a meal could not be 
obtained by any other means. He se- 
lected the neat cottage of a German lum- 
ber teamster and knocked at the back 
door, prepared to tell a most touching 
tale of misfortune. 

The door opened, disclosing a girl with 
Teutonic blue eyes and flaxen hair. The 
Kid had the reputation of being “de 
smoothest moocher on de road” and “the 
hobo orator,” but for once his flow of elo- 
quence failed. The calm, steady gaze 
of those blue eyes made the Kid lower 
his, and the Kid forgot all about the 
Brotherhood. He stammered a request 
that he might buy a meal. In the moun- 
tains any and everything is for sale, 
and after a consultation with someone 
inside, the girl ushered the Kid into the 
kitchen, which was also the dining room. 
He sat down before a table covered with 
immaculate oilcloth, and was helped to 
a plain but generous dinner by the girl 
and her mother. His easy manner and 
ready tongue captivated them immedi- 
ately, and he was soon possessed of their 
history. Then and there the impulse 
came to the Kid to quit the road forever, 
and to become a useful citizen of Boul- 
der. He had knocked about, he reflected, 
until there was hardly anything he had 
not seen. It would be pleasant to have 
a neat little cottage among the redwoods 
—and—Louise Hoffman was very pretty. 
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“Are there any chances of getting work 
in this place?” asked the Kid. He had 
asked that question many thousands of 
times, but this time he asked it in ear- 
nest. 

“If you are a teamster, yes,” replied 
the mother. 

“Then I will stay here,” replied the 
Kid watching the daughter’s face in- 
tently. A tramp is an expert reader of 
expression, and the Kid was satisfied 
with what he saw in the face of Louise. 

“Vater will tell you all about it, and 
take you to the boss of the lumber com- 
pany when he comes,” volunteered Mrs. 
Hoffman. 

“Vater,” six feet tall, heavy and slow 
of speech, arrived, and was introduced 
to the Kid, now Mr. Joseph Harris, team- 
ster out of a job. 

“You can drive, yes?” inquired Hoff- 
man. “Vare have you drove?” 

“San Francisco—milk wagon,” replied 
the Kid with the quickness of the ready 
prevaricator. 

Hoffman looked dubious. “This team- 
ing is different, yes. Seven horses or 
mules, a wagon and a trailer. Up, up, 
like you go into the sky. Down, Gott! 
vat a grade. The wheel hang over the 
edge of the cliff. Below it is a thousand 
foot drop, yes. The bridges shake like 
the devil, yes. Von foot the wrong way 
und down goes everything. City driving 
anyone can do, but Gott! mountain team- 
ing in California is no schnap, mein 
frient.” 

Nevertheless, before nightfall the Kid 
was hired as a teamster by the Big Basin 
Lumber Company, and accepted as a lod- 
ger by the Hoffmans. He returned early 
to the neat little bed room assigned to 
him, knowing that he had a hard day 
before him. When he reported at the 
stables the next morning he had to watch 
another teamster perform the feat be- 
fore he could harness the seven mules 
assigned to him. But the Kid had lived 
most of his life on his wits, consequently 
they were sharpened. Still his life and 
the team were in the balance for 2 week. 
Heaven only knows by how narrow a 
margin they escaped falling a thousand 
feet into a canyon. By the end of the 
week the Kid was recognized as a cap- 





able teamster, who could haul his two 
loads safely and on time. He received 
the first money he had honestly earned 
with a new pride. The stiffness and 
soreness of the first few days had disap- 
peared, and he began to believe that 
it was as easy to be a useful member 
of the community as it was to be a 
parasite. 

A cottage of his own and Louise—that 
was the prize that brought the Kid 
to the path of righteousness, and it was 
within his grasp. 

Mrs. Hoffman noted that the Kid did 
not frequent any of the numerous sa- 
loons of Boulder where the unmarried 
and some of the married teamsters spent 
their week’s earnings on a howling Sun- 
day spree. The Kid had opened his first 
bank account. Often on Saturday nights 
he would take Mrs. Hoffman and Louise 
to a temperance drama or some other 
outrage on art committed at the W. C. T. 
U. Hall in the town. 

“He is a very steady young man, Joe,” 
observed Mrs. Hoffman one evening after 
the Kid had retired. 

“He is a good teamster, yes,” said 
Vater, “und he is no fool.” 

Louise said nothing. 

Town lots in Boulder were remarkably 
cheap, and it was not long before one of 
them became the property of Mr. Joseph 
Harris, alias “The Windy Kid.” 

“Why, I can own this town in a few 
years,” he exclaimed exultantly, as he 
surveyed his property. “It’s dead easy.” 

One Sunday Louise and the Kid 
strolled far into the woods outside of 
Boulder. They had brought lunch with 
them and the Kid lighted a fire to heat 
some coffee. 

“Why don’t you come near the fire?” 
asked the Kid suddenly. 

“Oh, the smoke will get into my dress 
and it smells so,” replied the ever-dainty 
Louise. 

The Kid frowned. He loved the smoke 
of a wood fire, for that is the true gypsy’s 
incense. Then he realized with a start 
that he was no longer a gypsy. 

But after that incident the long-smoul- 
dered fires of unrest began to show signs 
of re-kindling. A branch railroad ran 
into Boulder, and coming to town one 
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day a little before his usual time, the 
Kid heard the far-off echo of the whistle 
of the freight train that left every after- 
noon. 

Even as the heart of the retired vet- 
eran bounds when he hears unexpectedly 
the blare of a bugle, as the little heart 
of the caged bird flutters when he hears 
the call of his wild mates, the Kid’s 
heart thumped violently and his eyes 
glistened. , 

He thought of the wild rides on the 
“rod,” where life hung by a thread; of 
the more comfortable but always uncer- 
tain rides on the blind baggage; of the 
thousands of hobo camps of old com- 
panions who held him in high esteem. 
Respectability had begun to pall, and he 
longed for the freedom of the road. Then 
he thought of Louise, and cursed himself 
because he could not control that wild 
colt, his heart. He determined to avoid 
hearing that discordant siren voice in 
future. 

The Thanksgiving dinner at the Hoff- 
man’s that year was to be a memorable 
affair, because it was to celebrate the 
betrothal of Louise and the Kid. He 
volunteered to go to town early in the 
forenoon to secure the turkey without 
which the Thanksgiving dinner is no 
dinner. Now, a railroad superintend- 
ent who was totally unaware of the Kid’s 
existence had ordained that a special 
freight train should leave Boulder that 
morning because a ship in San Francisco 
bay needed a cargo of lumber in a hurry. 
As the Kid passed the railroad station 
he heard the huge locomotives panting 
like a wild thing held in bondage, but 
he resolutely looked the other way and 
hurried toward the meat market. 

Just as he reached the station on his 
return, carrying a sixteen-pound turkey, 
the engine whistled a farewell, caus- 
ing every nerve in the Kid’s body to 
tingle. He watched the long line of lum- 


ber cars file past, with the air of one 
in a trance, stepping as though drawn 
by some unseen power nearer and nearer 
the track. The last car that came in 
sight was an empty box car. The Kid 
threw the turkey in through the open 
door and swung himself in after it. 

He flung himself down on a little heap 
of straw and buried his face in his arms. 

“It’s no use,” he sobbed, “it’s no use.” 

A few minutes later the Windy Kid 
laughed tightly. “Oh, well, I wasn’t 
built for it, I guess.” 

At Los Gatos the Kid and the turkey 
were ejected by a stalwart brakeman. 
The Kid shouldered the bird, and walked 
a little way out of the town along the 
track. He then took a well-worn path 
which led from the track into a little 
wooded canyon. Three gentlemen of the 
Brotherhood were lying there beside the 
creek discussing ways and means as to 
obtaining a Thanksgiving dinner. 

“Is dis a dream!” exclaimed Boston 
Slim, one of the brethren, as the Kid 
strode into the “hobo camp.” 

“De Windy Kid and a turk!” cried 
Fresno Shorty. 

“A blessing in disguise,” observed Sol- 
dier Jack, facetiously. 

“Where in have you been sleep- 
ing?” inquired the three in chorus. 

“Oh, I’ve been yachting with my friend 
Pierpont Morgan,” replied the Kid 
lightly. “The turk is a present from 
him.” 

“Oh, don’t bother de Kid,” put in 
Fresno Shorty. ‘‘He’s been working some 
wise graft, I’ll bet.” 

“Yes,” said the Kid, absently. “I’ve 
been up against the biggest graft of my 
life, and I couldn’t make it. But,” he 
laughed rather harshly, “oh, the elements 
will provide.” 

“Meanwhile,” said Soldier Jack, “we 
eats Thanksgiving dinner on J. P. Mor- 
gan!” 
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BY ALICE 


AM going up into Deaf Smith 
County,” I announced with per- 
haps some uncalled-for aggres- 
siveness. 

It is desirable to have your remarks 
received by your family with due atten- 
tion, but I must say the silence which 
followed my statement was considerably 
more flattering than reassuring. 

“Well,” said mother finally, with that 
peculiar, sliding inflection of hers which 
always makes the little chills begin to 
creep up and down my spine. 

“How long do you propose remaining?” 
»inquired father in his suave “jury” tone 
which usually presages trouble. 

“TI shall stay,” I broke out, “till I feel 
like coming back.” 

“You perhaps contemplate entering 
the cattle trade,” suggested father, still 
ominously suave, “and you desire to in- 
spect a ranch, no doubt.” 

“I don’t,” I rejoined briefly. “I have 
no wish to sneak behind any such pre- 
tence with you and mother. I am going 
solely because I don’t know my own 
mind, and I shall stay there till I uo 
know it.” 

“But Judge 
mother, sternly. 

“Judge Winter may take the explana- 
tion I sent him,” I replied. “He may 
simply accept the consequences of en- 
gaging himself to»a girl young enough 
to be his daughter.” 

“Are you aware,” inquired mother, 
“that your trousseau is about half com- 
pleted?” 

“Rather painfully aware of it,” I ans- 
wered, as I buttered another waffle with 
great accuracy. “But—I—I don’t feel 
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Winter!” pronounced 


like being married next month, and,” 
gaining heat and courage as I went on 
—‘I don’t intend to be.” 

From mother’s expression one might 
have supposed that I had declared an 
intention of taking up stage robbing as 
an occupation. 
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“What is Judge Winter to think?” she 
ejaculated. 

“I really can’t say,” I replied steadily, 
though both the questions had daunted 
and intimidated me for weeks, and still 
had the power to wake me in the nigut 
with a cold finger laid upon my throb- 
bing heart. “I really can’t say what 
Judge Winter may think,’ I answered, 
“but he shares with the rest of us the 
privilege of doing his own thinking.” 

An alarmed voice came from behinu 
father’s paper denouncing dishonest prac- 
tices in business or social relations, and 
stating that the decent man’s or woman’s 
word was as good as his—or her—bond. 

TLis was a little too much. “My 
word!” I cried scornfully, “the word of 
a nineteen year old girl! I hadn’t a 
friend or relative who didn’t push the 
thing on, and persuade me to believe 
that I knew my own mind. I was a fool 
when I gave my word, and an assisted 
fool. I have at least sense enough now 
to know that.” 

I had exploded my bomb, and its ef- 
fect was certainly profound. Father was 
white—he was incandescent. I could 
see he dared not speak for fear he should 
say what we would all always regret. 
Mother was as silent, save for what, in 
some less majestic person I should have 
described as a small snort. And I went 
up to Deaf Smith County without an- 
other word on either side. 

Cousin Milton from the beginning of 
my stay took up the pleasing hypothesis 
that I came to them a jilted maid, or as 
he put it, disappointed in love. 

“TI tell you what, Sis,” he said, “there’s 
nothing in the world for a broken heart 
like a round-up, and I’m going to take 
you and Johnny over to the big round- 
up at the Quita Que.” 

I had just accepted Johnny as one of 
the delightful facts of life at Cousin Mil- 
ton’s. He was six feet tall, deep-chested, 
sunburned, full of laughter and good 
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humor. Cousin Milton introduced him 
as Mr. John Dement and said he was 
ranch boss; but then Cousin Milton was 
always skylarking and joking. I asked 
Viola, who has no more sense of humor 
than a cat, and she said that really 
she did not know; it was possible Milton 
had hired him (she has to the full a 
wifely appreciation of Cousin Milton’s 
importance) but that she had understood 
he was a lawyer in the East, and that 
he had written something for the papers 
that was pretty successful, and conclu- 
ded to come West and write a book about 
Texas. 

This struck me as rather more improb- 
able than Cousin Milton’s explanation, 
and as Johnny stayed with the cowboys 
over at the bachelors’ quarters I decided 


he couldn’t be a guest. But as he didn’t . 


work, but might be found at almost any 
time during the day somewhere in my 
own vicinity (a fact upon which Cousin 
Milton somewhat broadly commented), I 
decided he was not an employee, and 
there I let the matter drop. 

“Ah, but this is the country, and this 
is the life!” he said as we sat one even- 
ing on the porch. “It was known in the 
beginning, I take it, that people would 
make much unhappiness for each other; 
that they would build cities, for the 
cramping of free limbs and the free indi- 
viduality, and the soiling of the free air; 
places where the brain might be wearied 
out and the heart made sick in the short- 
est possible time, by divers great and in- 
genious engines of man’s contriving; 
and so the plains—the great sun-lit, 
wind-raked plains—and horses, and sad- 
dies, and cattle, were arranged as a 
sort of antidote, and here they are, all 
ready for those wise enough to recog: 
nize and avail themselves of them.” 

It struck me that Cousin Milton had 
been talking to Johnny about my af- 
fairs, and I resented it. I had no in- 
tention of posing as a stricken deer, 
before Johnny or anybody else, so I 
answered rather tartly: “It appears to 
me that a man, with a man’s work to do 
in the world, shouldn’t leave it to come 
riding around here like a great school 
boy for the mere enjoyment of it.” 

“No!” said Johnny. Then in a sort 
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of parenthesis: “You’re out of temper, 
I see. Maybe I have offended or irri- 
tated you about something, but I don’t 
know what it is. A man can’t run away 
from his work nor a woman from ner 
worries,” and then he gave me a glance 
which I chose to think extremely per- 
sonal. 

“The only thing that worries me,” I 
returned flippantly, “is that I failed to 
bring along two quarts of some good sun- 
burn specific,” and I glanced complacent- 
ly down at my hands. 

Johnny took the one that was on the 
side from the other people—he had, py 
the way, a very pretty notion of spoon- 
ing—“They are as white as lilies, and 
as soft as snow,” he whispered. “What 
do you want of a sunburn specific?” 

“Wait till you get through with that 
round-up,” chimed in Viola’s voice. She 
had caught the word “sunburn.” “You'll 
need to have your face poulticed, that is 
if you ride horseback, as Milton says 
you are madly determined to do.” 

“IT am,” I replied firmly. “Johnny and 
I are going to learn to ‘cut out.’” I called 
him Johnny “by request,” as every one 
else did. 

“Well, Kate,” began Viola in that tone 
& woman uses to impart something dis- 
agreeable, “for a girl who is going to 
be married next month I must say you 
are reckless with your complexion.” 

I turned and stole a guilty look at 
Johnny. I could see that he was white 
under the tan, and sundry passages in 
which I had “told him all” (well, all but 
one thing) in answer to very copious 
confidences from himself, rose up to 
accuse me. 

He met my stolen glance with a look 
of pained inquiry, but the time ‘was 
not propitious for explanations. 

“Who told you I was going to be mar- 
ried next month?” I inquired with an ef- 
fort at unconcern. 

“Why, Kate, how absurd you are,” re- 
joined Viola, as I walked away, and I 
knew she only waited to hear me safely 
in my own room to impart to Johnny all 
of the miserable details with which she 
was conversant, for when I met him 
again he was Mr. John Dement, a suc- 
cessful young lawyer, a rising writer, 
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not Johnny any more to me. 

The day following—the day of the 
round-up, that is—was an awful one, 
such as they rarely have in the Pan- 
handle; the mercury was above‘a hun- 
dred, the sun blistering, and the wind, 
which is ordinarily the saving angel of 
that country, hot and dry. 

Our party consisted of Viola and Mr. 
Dement in a buggy, and Cousin Milton 
and I on horseback. Cousin Milton and 
I went along gaily, not giving a cent for 
the weather. I had been put on the best 
“cutting pony” on the ranch. Never 
had I ridden a thing with more delight- 
ful and varied gaits. We got to the 
place about twelve o’clock; the cattle 
were pretty well gathered in from the 
different pastures; the men had kilied 
and prepared a beef, and were about to 
have dinner and do the cutting up, brand- 
ing, etc., afterward. 

I would recommend to the jaded palace 
and captious fancy that cannot be 
pleased at Delmonico’s, beef killed an 
hour since and fried in grease in a skil- 
let, or broiled on a stick in the smoke 
and flames; café noir out of a tin cup, 
biscuits, butter and pickles. I offer this 
out of the fulness of my experience, as 
the most satisfactory, not to say luxu- 
rious meal imaginable, when eaten under 
the proper circumstances, and amid its 
legitimate surroundings. 

After dinner Cousin Milton came over 
and asked if Johnny and I could find our 
way home alone. Viola, he stated, wished 
to go now, but his own sentiment was 
that I mustn’t miss the roundup for that. 

I replied that I was quite ready to go 
home, and entirely unwilling to incon- 
venience Mr. Dement. 

Milton looked at me in some surprise 
and rejoined: “Why, Johnny wants to 
stay, of course. He says he gets some- 
thing new out of every roundup he at- 
tends, and it’s business with him.” 

“Oh!” I replied scornfully (Johnny 
had come within earshot now), “if it’s 
anything that will advance Mr. Dement’s 
work, of course I am pleased to remain.” 

Both men looked puzzled and dGis- 
tressed, and I felt like a naughty child. 
“Let me go over to the buckboard and 
get my other handkerchief,” I said ir- 
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ritably, ‘and then you may go.” 

As we walked to the buggy Cousin 
Milton remarked: “You’ve got so used 
to your ancient valetudinarian, Sis, that 
you don’t know how to treat a real man.” 

It came over me with a flood of light 
that Cousin Milton was an ally, not an 
enemy. I wished I had known it sooner, 
but I hunted out my extra handkerchief, 
bade him and Viola good-bye in an un- 
happy frame of mind, and followed 
Johnny over to where the cowboys were 
“holding” the herd. There were two 
or three thousand cattle and tem or 
twelve men.’ Two of these were great 
viking looking fellows, tall, heavy, black- 
bearded, splendid men of forty; the rest 
slim, sinewy young chaps. Curiously 
enough, all that I happened to not.ce 
were blondes, with their eyes—and teeth, 
too, when they laughed—glaring whitely 
out of their deeply sun-burned faces. 

The last stragglers were just being 
rounded in as we came up. Johnny drew 
his horse quietly to one side and sat 
there; but I, in misery and embarass- 
ment, went up and began riding round 
the herd casually, as the rest were doing, 
turning back any cattle that were dis- 
posed to bolt. 

There was a continual bellowing and 
shaking of heads and horns, and an oc- 
casional break for the open plain. The 
horses were all alert and darting about 
te keep the cattle massed. Only the men 
seemed nonchalant and unconcerned. 
And there came a tickling in my muscles, 
a shortening of my breath, a quickening 
of my heart, a sort of glorious lightness 
in the top of my head. 

I continued to ride around the bunch 
for a time, all the cowboys regarding 
me with serious approval, or with that 
well-bred unconsciousness which refrains 
from observing too closely for fear of 
causing embarrassment. When the cut- 
ting out began I was carried away with 
enthusiastic admiration. Such riding! 
Such skill and quickness, and address: 
It was a hand to hand struggle and a 
wild race with almost every animal, be- 
fore it was finally landed in the outer 
bunch. 

It was so stirring, so intensely inter- 
esting and exciting, that finally the im- 
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pulse to take a hand became irresist- 
ible. Johnny was forgotten; my breatn 
came in gasps; the blood jumped through 
my veins like quicksilver, and the noble 
recklessness in the top of my head flew 
all over me. 

I had noticed that the boys cut out 
and placed in the separate bunch only 
the yearlings; and seeing a promising 
fellow of this class—a strawberry-roan 
muley—near me, I put my horse in quiet- 
ly among the herd, cut him out, and 
started him toward the outer bunch. He 
escaped me, after a dozen hot turns, ana 
regained the fringes of the herd, shaking 
his muley head and swearing in a hoarse 
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undertone. Rather hoping nobody had 
noticed my performance, I was prepar- 
ing to rejoin the ranks of the herders as 
unostentatiously as possible, when one 
of the big, black-bearded men sheered 
his little cat of a pony in close to me 
and cried encouragingly: “You’ll get him 
yet,” waving his hand toward the calf. 

I glanced toward Johnny. He was not 
looking at me. He had a note book out 
and was writing, resting the book on nis 
saddle pommel. I chose to think his at- 
titude was one of reproach. 

This was enough. I wheeled Pinto 
toward the herd, dug my left heel into 
him till he jumped like a kangaroo; we 
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shot in between the herd and the calf, 
cut it out, and the fight began. 

I was an ignorant tenderfoot, but tue 
more important member of the partner- 
ship—Pinto—knew all about the hand- 
ling of cattle. He was like a pony of 
India rubber and steel springs animated 
by an indomitable and debonnair spirit. 
He knew what the roan muley calf 
wished to do before the calf himself 
thoroughly realized it. He ran like a 
deer, leaped and dodged and tacked like 
a squirrel or a kitten. I verily believed 
that, in cattleman phrase, he could ‘turn 
on a dollar,” so close and instant was 
his wheel to right-about-face. 


So we tore back and forth, back and 
forth, between the herd and the other 
bunch. Then the roan calf bolted into 
the open plain, Pinto and I after him. 
We headed and brought him back. 

Oh, we flew. 

The horse warmed to the chase! As 
for me, I was aflame; I forgot all about 
Judge Winter—all about Johnny. I for- 
got that life held problems and disap- 
pointments; that a time had been, and 
would come again, when teeth must be 
filled, or duty calls made. I forgot that 
I wanted fame, wealth, wisdom and‘a 
sunburn specific. Hope, fear, love, am- 
bition, were all unremembered dreams. 
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Life was a roan yearling of diabolic 
swiftness and perverseness, fleeing be- 
tween the level plain and the burning 
sky; and I was neither flesh nor bones, 
nor anything but a blind, consuming pas- 
sion to ».utrun and outgeneral him, and 
land him in the bunch of yearlings. 

No captive or condemned criminal of 
old Rome ever drove his fearful chariot 
race in the great hippodrome, for the 
prize of his own life ransomed from the 
lions or the executioner, in a finer ec- 
stasy of rashness than that which in- 
spired me to the chase of my roan calf; 
nor could he have heard—when at last 
he passed the goal a victor—the cheers 
of the fierce populace in a more utter 
swoon of triumph than that through 
which the hurrahs of the cowboys 
reached me, as I turned and left my year- 
ling with the bunch of his kind. 

I looked then for Johnny. He wag 
away, quite over at the other end of the 
group apparently much interested 
in something one of the tall dark men 
was telling him. I turned resentfully to 
the cowboy who had constituted himself 
my mentor. “I am going to try again,” 
I cried, as we started off. 

Success is the most seductive of in- 
toxicants, applause the keenest spur and 
excitant. I had cut out and gotten over 
to the yearling bunch, unassisted, three 
animals, had been helped with a fourth, 
and helped another fellow with a fifth, 
when Johnny rode up to me and mildly 
suggested that we would better be going. 
“You mustn’t forget that you’ve got that 
nine miles to ride yet, through this heat. 
You'll be in bed to-morrow if I don’t take 
you home right away,” he said. 

The thought of that nine mile ride 
with Johnny—no, with Mr. Dement, I 
should have been keen enough to go with 
Tohnny—appalled me. 

I became suddenly aware that I was 
aching from head to foot. I felt an ab- 
surd impulse to weep. I longed to be 
three years old that I might wail for 
some one to “take” me. 

So I went meekly. Our way was al- 
most due south; it was three o’clock; 
the sun was at its hottest, the wind the 
very breath of Tophet, and so fierce that 
it nearly knocked us off our horses. It 
scorched our nostrils, and fairly snatched 
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the breath from them. I couldn’t hear 
Johnny’s voice two feet from my ear. 
I fully realized then that I had a body, 
and that it was a good d2al knocked 
about. When I tried to move and 
change my position in the saddle a lit- 
tle, the nervous and apprehensive Pinto, 
who seemed to cherish a misanthropic 
distrust of the “female sect,” jumped for- 
ward, unshipping my cap, just as a flaw 
of wind caught under its visor, popped 
the pins like small fireworks, and carried 
the cap itself about a quarter of a mile 
back. 

“Kate,” said Johnny, as he brought 
my evasive headgear back, “let’s be 
friends to-day. I am going away to- 
morrow.” 

Words were out of the question, so I 
merely nodded. I realized that if Johnny 
were going away I might almost as well 
be at home as at Cousin Milton’s. 

“I want to talk to you as we used to,” 
he said, wistfully, “and it’s only one time 
you know, dear. That’s surely not much 
to ask.” 

“No,” I answered, half under my 
breath, “it is not much.” 

“I want to show yau the letter from 
my publishers,” he went on, as he sot 
out and handed me the folded note. 

‘My book is selling at the rate of two 
thousand a month, and the new book, 
this Texas book, is being called for right 
along. I must get back home and to 
work.” 

“I am very glad,” I said. “I congratu- 
late you.” And there I stopped; I could 
not trust my voice further. 

So, after the promise of being good 
friends, we rode one whole miserable 
mile in unfriendly silence. 

“Kate,” began Johnny, “I did not in- 
tend to say one word on the subject, tut 
I am going to ask you, what—what is 
he like, this man you are going to 
marry?” 

“TI don’t know,” I answered truthfully. 

“Is he a Texan?” 

“IT don’t know,” I replied again. 

“Don’t know,” echoed Johnny, in sur- 
prise; “don’t know whether the man 
you are going to marry is a Texan or 
not?” 

“No, I don’t,” I maintained steadily. 
“I don’t know anything about the man I 
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am going to marry, nor whether there is 
such a man in the world.” 

“Oh! but there is,” cried Johnny. He 
brought his pony close in beside Pintc. 
“Kate, look around to me. Are you in 
earnest, dear?” 

I wouldn’t turn, for I knew my eyes 
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were full of tears, until he caught my 
face and drew it gently around against 
his shoulder. 

“Why, sure enough,” he murmured, 
“the man you are going to marry is right 
here, isn’t he, sweetheart?” 

And I replied truthfully that he was. 











THE PASSING OF THE COWBOY 





BY BEN @C. TRUMAN 


HANKS to railroads and other civ- 
T ilizers there is a striking decad- 

ence of a certain frontier product 
known as the “cowboy;” and in the 
course of a few more years this pictur- 
esque character will have become extinct. 
He first became known in Texas in the 
early 60s, and flourished until the end of 
the ’90s, of the past century. Then he 
began to rapidly pass away; as law and 
order, church and school, and the other 
advance agencies of the overwhelming 
approach of civilization and power of 
empire gradually but aggressively ap- 
peared and permanently remained. 


Not all the cowboys were so extremely 
lawless and murderous as sometimes de- 
lineated and always believed to be. But 
the masses of them were owners or herd- 
ers of stock upon unpurchased or un- 
paid for ranges of nutritious grasses 
fin the western part of the United 
States and a majority of them were 
stealers of horses and cattle, guz- 
zlers of adulterated spirits, terrors of 
town and plain, and shooters of men; and 
it may have been said of them, with 
perfect truthfulness, that they feared 
neither God nor man. At the zenith of 
their distinction and numbers, (anywhere 
in the ’80s, say) they roamed over a 
country lying between the twenty-ninth 
and forty-seventh parallels of latitude 
and between meridians of longitude 
twenty-two and thirty-eight, and were 
most numerously and lawlessly found 
in Montana, Arizona and New Mexico, 
although they were by no means scarce 
in Texas, Kansas and Colorado. 

As a general thing the cowboy who 
showed up at the cattle stations along 
ths Southern Pacific, Texas Pacific, Santa 


Fe and Union Pacific railroads, twen.y 
years ago, as the one daily train arrived 
from either point of compass, was an 
Apollo Belvidere in physical shape and 
beauty; he wore a blue flannel shirt and 
flaming red necktie, dark trousers stuck 
into high-legged kip boots, and sombrero. 
He carried a wicked knife in a bootleg 
and one or more revolvers at his waist. 
His arms and ammunition were always 
kept in perfect order and he wasthe most 
accomplished shot in the world, as his 
“code” was to always go “well heeied” 
and never let an enemy “get the drop” 
on him. He was a matchless rider, and 
could often be seen before the comple- 
tion of the far southwestern railways 
tearing through the chapparal like a 
demon alongside of a fast-running train, 
whooping like a Comanche, and sending 
harmless bullets through the headlight 
of a locomotive. 


He was at once generous, lawless, dis- 
sipated, desperate, dangerous; and he 
dashed furiously forward through the 
picturesque hell upon earth of his own 
creation, like a fantastic devil, to nis 
grave. 


After having seen a good deal of him 
for ten or twelve years in New Mexico 
and Arizona, I concluded that, when he 
did not draw his first ingenuous breath 
in the broad domain of Texas, his tenta- 
tive inspirations were compounded of 
the exquisite atmosphere of Pike County, 
Missouri. On his native heath, especially 
if his countenance was ferocious and vil- 
lainous, he was an awe inspiring creature. 
You felt like giving him a wide berth— 
like walking around him, as it were. By 
no means do I wish to insinuate that the 
cowboys, as a class, had bad faces. Tne 
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contrary was the case. In many instances 
they were simply “rakehelly,” good- 
humored, and devil-may-care looking fel- 
lows, who had an uncommon fondness 
for handling firearms and a remarkable 
skill in their use. None the less, if a di- 
lettante looking passenger, wearing a 
plug hat, were to have emerged from a 
train for a promenade about Deming, 
even twelve years ago, he would have 
been in imminent danger of playing son 
of William Tell to some enterprising 
frontier marksman. 

A short time after the selection of 
Deming as a junction town by the Santa 
Fe and Southern Pacific, now twenty 
odd years ago, I accompanied some rail- 
way magnates from San Francisco to 
said junction. It was when the cowboy 
element was at its flood; and a special 
train with, as they supposed, passengers 
of distinction, having arrived, the cow- 
boys were sensible that they ought to 
make some effort to maintain their tra- 
ditional reputation. A blithe crowd of 
them gathered around the site of what in 
time became a union depot. One agile 
fellow would make a bound of ten or 
twelve feet and hold out his hat. Quick 
as thought his chum would haul out a 
weapon, which looked as if it might 
weigh ten pounds, more or less, and bang, 
bang, bang, and the hat would be riddled 
by as many balls as the pistol had con- 
tained. Their aim was in every case un- 
erring. It was perfectly safe to hold 
out a hat for one of these fellows, and 
yet, somehow, I was half glad that none 
of us were asked to do it. Taking Dem- 
ing and San Simon together, at least a 
dozen episodes of this kind occurred. 

I struck up an acquaintance with one 
of these insouciant and sprightly cow- 
boys. He was drunk, but he showed a 
rare degree of moderation in his drunk- 
enness. He was not only drunk, but in- 
dignant. Quoth he: “There is a good 
deal of exaggeration about us cowboys. 
We’re not near so bad as we’re painted. 
We like to get up a little racket now 
and then, but it is allin play. Of course, 
sometimes we fall out amongst ourselves 
and then there is a corpse. But just 
take Deming as an example. I’ve been 
here two weeks and there are three or 
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four hundred men in the brush about here. 
and nobody has been killed yet. I defy 
you to find a grave here;” and the Honor. 
able Bob Campbell, who had frankly in- 
troduced himself to me by that name, 
and as being trom the State of Texas, 
finding that his long pistol was entangied 
in something, gave the weapon a violent 
wrench that disengaged it, and swung it 
in dangerous proximity to my person. 

There were different grades and sam- 
ples of the genus cowboy. There was 
the “Howler of the Prairies,” the “Terror 
of the Upper Trail,” the “Blizzard from 
the States,” “Cyclones” from foreign 
countries, and others. Their manners 
and customs, however, were about the 
same, except many of the “Blizzards” and 
“Cyclones” betrayed evidences of superior 
education and of refined home influences, 
while others had been rocked in the 
cradle of infamy at the start. 

Few of them lived to he thirty years 
of age, and four out of every five, when 
sent to their last account, went through 
the medium of a deadly missile at the 
hands of an enraged or drunken com- 
panion or by the obnoxious noose of an 
outraged community or vigilance com- 
mittee. To be sure large numbers of 
these cowboys during the ’70s and ’80s 
met deaths in duels, without the aid of 
seconds or other assistants; and either 
one or both of the combatants were killed 
on the spot. There generally was this 
spark of honor exhibited: An armed 
cowboy would not shoot down an un- 
armed one, but would, in case of an un- 
armed person, direct him to go and get a 
weapon and return. Upon the reappear- 
ance of the challenged party, the specta- 
tors would afford the duellists ample 
room, and constitute themselves into a 
posse to see fair play, when the shooting 
would commence without further words 
and be kept up until at least one of the 
combatants was killed or mortally hurt, 
because all such encounters were to we 
death. 

Regarding the excellence of shot of 
many of these cowboys there could be no 
exaggeration, as all who read this article 
and who have seen Buffalo Bill and other 
dead shots of Wild West Shows, are fully 
aware. I have witnessed “Curly Bill” 
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shoot off heels of boots, buttons from 
coats, and stoppers from liquor decanters 
at twenty paces without fracturing their 
necks. “Billy the Kid” was also an expert 
shot, but he once hit an oil lamp instead 
of its lighted wick, (which set the place 
on fire) and then pinked the ear of we 
owner who had said he was a bad shot. 
“Russian Bill” was a fairly good shot 
and the Marquis de Mores was of deadly 
aim. I once saw a man who was known 
as the “Little Terror of Silver City” throw 
up the ace of clubs and pretty nearly 
shoot only through the spot. At Tomb- 
stone, once, I saw a Massachusetts cow- 
boy, of good family, shoot out the lights 
of the oil lamps. And it was while these 
fellows were drinking that they did such 
excellent shooting, as they seldom in- 
dulged in such pastime when soberly 
inclined, which was, in reality, much of 
the time. 

As to the private cemetery tales, neariy 
all may be considered fictitious or grossly 
exaggerated, although “Billy the Kid,” 
at the age of nineteen, had killed his 
eleventh man. This young scamp made 
a notch on the handle of his revolver 
for every person he had killed; and it is 
claimed that when he had been “run 
down and stretched up” in Montana 
there were seventeen of these notches 
in the handle of his deadly Colt. “Curly 
Bill’ was a hard drinker and enjoyed 
himself most in shooting through 
freighters’ and drummers’ hats. He was 
a hero of his kind, and boasted of his 
private graveyard. None knew of his 
parentage, or from whence he came. Of 
his final exit nothing was ever known. He 
was nearly hanged at Silver City, (N. M.), 
but made his escape. There was a price 
on his head in six territories, and he was 
reported as dead and then as living for 
seven or eight years. But, in 1889, a 
man was killei at Rawlins, (Wy.) who 
answered to his description. “Russian 
Bill” was more of a blower than a ter- 
ror. He also had a notched pistol and 
boasted of his private graveyard, but it 
was claimed that he had never killed 
any one, at least in New Mexico. But 
he led a reckless, dissipated life, and 
once, while practicing at a soldier’s boot- 
heel, shot the latter in the leg. He came 
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Into Shakespeare one evening and 
shouted to the first crowd of men he 
met: “I’ve got the biggest private grave- 
yard in Grant County, and I have just 
buried my twentieth man.” Unfortunately 
he addressed a vigilance committee, who 
were on their way to hang Sandy King, 
a terror of the worst kind. The Com- 
mittee took Bill at his word, and hung 
him right then and there, although none 
of the vigilantes considered him very 
bad. He begged and cried for mercy and 
died like a coward. He was the son of a 
Russian nobleman, was handsome and 
educated and conversed in six languages. 
A sort time afterward the Sheriff of Grant 
County received a letter from the Amer- 
ican Consul at St. Petersburg saying that 
the Countess Telfuin was very anxious 
to hear from her son, who had become 
heir to large estates. The letter con- 
tained a photograph of Russian Bill. This 
was in 1883. Sandy King was a native 
of Erie, (N. Y.) and it was known that 
he had killed five men. When his time 
came to hang he was tremendously 
cool. He called for a large drink, 
and then said: “I might reform, my 
friends, but possibly not. You had better 
stretch me up as the best thing to do.” 
Then he called for another drink of 
whiskey, and added: “Now, boys. I’m 
ready. The devil wants us all, and I’d 
better lead the way. My mother is up 
there in heaven. Of course, I shall never 
see her. But I will see you all again. 
Pull away. Good bye!” There was once 
a bragging cowboy at Flagstaff, (Ariz.,) 
called “Poker Bill,” who boasted of his 
cemetery and notches. who was knocked 
down, and dragged all over the platform 
by a baggage-smasher of a Santa Fe train, 
and afterwards run out of town by his 
own associates. 

The cowboy has not entirely disap- 
peared; nor has the Apache, or other 
hostile Indian. But none of these is 
often seen at present. Twenty-five years 
ago, and the one was quite as dangerous 
as the other—more so; for the cowboy 
was apt to turn up at any railway or 
stage station in the cattle ranges west 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the savage 
hardly ever along any but obscure wagon 
roads or trails. Besides, the former 
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might order you to get upon a Dilliari 
table and dance all night, or drink your- 
self to death; or he might scare the life 
out of you by shooting the buttons off 
your coat, the heels off your shoes, or 
the cigar from your mouth. All this has 
ceased, and the cowboy of 1902 is as 
quiet and law-abiding, as moderate and 
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respectable as any other romping citizen 
of the far West; while the “Curly Bits,” 
the “Tombstone Cyclones,” the “Flag- 
staff Blizzards,” the “Silver City Ter- 
rors,” the “Deming Tarantulas,” the “Rip- 
snorters of Golgotha” and “Angels oz 
Paradise Valley” are all laid away either 
in their own or other graveyards. 





THE 


INLET 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL. 


Beyond the crowding ranks of trees, 
The bog-edge and the knoll 

The inlet ’scapes the embracing leas 

And child-like creeps to the wide roll 

Of waters at the meeting seas. 


Beyond the seeded soil and sand 

The tidy waves have swept 
Up from the dregs of years, the strand 
Has touched the clean salt sea, and kept 
A modest margin with its hand. 


Beyond the stumble and the night, 
The lull and pity-cry 

Have kept a margin at the white 

Meeting of toil and rest, where I 

May turn my buckler from the fight, 


And point a spotless finger far 
Over the ships that spin 

A troubled trail from ports of war, 

To sails of welcome, which begin 

The calm across the harbor bar. 








for excursionists from the East to 

take back nuggets of gold as sou- 
venirs of their visit to the land of sun- 
shine. The men still keep up this habit, 
but the women have discovered some- 
thing more interesting, unique and valu- 
able, and go back with dainty native tur- 
quoise in pin and buckle, and rich and 
brilliant tourmalines glittering in their 
rings, while many a dainty piece of 
bric-a-brac in mother of pearl is packed 
away in their baggage. 

The tourmalines of California are at- 
tracting especial attention in the Hast- 
ern and foreign markets as being of the 
finest quality known of this rare and 
beautiful gem. The optical coloring of 
this gem is unique. 

For example, a crystal view through 
the side may be a rich transparent green, 
but when viewed through the end it may 
be a yellow-green. 

Some specimens are of one color only; 
others green at one end and red at the 
other. A crystal may be white at the 
end, then green of various shades, then 
pink, and so on. In some specimens 
the colors shade into each other, in others 
they join but do not blend. These gems 
are found on the Mesa Grande in the 
mountains east of San Diego, in veins 
that are mined the same as any gold 
vein. The crystals range in size from 
a knitting needle to 2 inches in diame- 
ter; the smaller crystals as a rule hav- 
ing greater limpidity and freedom from 
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blemishes. They occur in all colors, but 
principally in pink and green. One form. 
of cutting gives a most beautiful gem 
of light greenish yellow of great trans- 
parency and lustre; while another from 
the same crystal may give a setting that 
has the color brilliancy and richness of 
the ruby. A recent report of the U. S. 
Geological Survey says of them: “The 
great variety of crystals, their size, per- 
fection and beauty make this locality 
one of the most important known.” An- 
other gem that is a great favorite with 
the ladies is the delicate turquoise, 
which needs no introduction to the world 
at large, for it has been a favorite with 
both civilized and uncivilized races for 
ages immemorial. To-day it is highly 
prized by all Orientals, and worn by 
them to insure health and success; ages 
ago it was worked into charms by the 
Cliff Dwellers of the west and buried 
with his other treasures. The same ad- 
vice given by the astrologers of Persia 
in the days of Omar Khayyam is found 
in the jingle: 


“If cold December gave you birth, 

The month of snow and ice and mirth, 
Place on your hand a turquoise blue; 
Success will bless you if you do.” 


A jingle that has made more than one 
Christmas happy as She looked at the 
ring He gave her. 

The California turquoise mines are 
located in the heart of the great Mojave- 




















desert west of Manvel, in San Bernar- 
dino county. There is evidence that 
the veins of the desert were worked ages 
ago for this gem as some of the crude 
implements of prehistoric workers have 
been found. The colors of the stone vary 
from sky-blue and bluish-green to apple 
green and greenish gray. 

The stones of the finest blue are sold 
by the carat, but the stones of other 
shades are set in brooches, pins and belt- 
buckles and sold by the piece, while 
large quantities showing the brown mat- 
rix are mounted uncut for hat-pins, etc. 

Another unique production of the 
State is rock crystals. The name of quartz 
has been so long associated with the 
idea of “Alaska Diamonds” and other 


“stage diamonds” that few realize that 


the limpid crystal has a genuine value, 
and that it is prized by others than 
collectors of cabinets. Quartz spheres 
or balls have been used for ages, and 
are used to-day by mystics, astrologers 
and diviners to fortell the future, review 
the past, and conjure up distant scenes 
by crystal gazing; while the mere pos- 
session of a perfect sphere of the crystal 
has become one of the costly fads of 
the society of to-day. The largest crys- 
tal ball on record is one seven inches 
in diameter, now in the Museum of Nat- 
ural History in Paris. It was cut in 
Japan, and is valued at $25,000. A ball 
6 inches in diameter is owned in New 
York, and is valued at $20,000. In 1898 
a sphere entirely free from flaws, 5.5 
inches in diameter, was cut by Tiffany 
& Co., from one of the large quartz crys- 
tals found in Amador County. It is the 
largest perfect sphere ever cut from an 
American crystal, and is valued at $3,000. 
Handsome spheres not wholly free from 
blemishes, from 8 to 14 inches in diame- 
ter, have been cut from California crys- 
tals. Some of the natural crystals found 
in this State are of immense size. One 
single crystal from the Green Mountain 


Mine, Chili Gulch, Calaveras County, 
weighed 152 pounds; while a group of 
47 crystals weighed 2,200 pounds. Magni- 


ficent crystals from 80 to 90 pounds each 
have been found in the Blackiston Mine 
at Placerville. 

The milky white, grey or black speci- 
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mens of quartz glistening with threads 
and specks of gold are familiarly known 
to jewelers all over the world as Califor- 
nia gold quartz. No statistics have been 
gathered of its consumption for watch 
chains, rings, ornaments and inlaid work, 
but enquiries and some of the principal 
factories show that it is over $100,000 
a year, a value that includes the gold, as 
these specimens are sold as nuggets. 

To attempt to enter upon the subject 
of the varieties of quartz, like agate, jas- 
per, bloodstone, chrysoprase, car- 
nelian, heliotrope, catseye, prases, etc., 
would require a volume the size of this 
magazine. They are found along the 
coast, from the beach at Pescadero to 
Point Loma, and in every mining county 
of the State; and the amount cut and 
polished each year must reach a good 
sum of money. 

The beach line of the coast gives some- 
thing more valuable than the agate and 
catseye in the form of pearls. Tiffany 
& Co. exhibited at the Paris Exposition 
seven pearls from the abalone shells 
gathered in San Diego County. There is 
a necklace of the pearls owned in San 
Francisco that is valued at $2,000. While 
the abalone and other shellfish of the 
coast secrete pearls, and sometimes very 
choice ones, the main use of the nacreous 
portion of the abalone shell is used for 
making pearl buttons and bric-a-brac. 
The shell industry of the coast reaches 
from Monterey to Mexico, one of the 
main factories being located at San Pe- 
dro, the shells coming from White’s Point 
and from San Clemente Island. The flesh 
oi the shellfish is either smoked and 
dried or canned and shipped to Japan, 
where it receives’ the appreciation really 
due a meat as sweet as clams. 

The shells are made into spoons, salad 
sets, bells, jewelry, or any other dainty 
trifles that ingenuity may suggest. The 
exquisite variety of colors from the iri- 
descence of the black to the brilliant red, 
yellow and green lend themselves to 
a wide range of choice in decoration; 
while the sheen and creaminess, the 
brilliancy and lustre of the mother-of- 
pearl surpass that from any other source. 
While the home consumption is large 
and ever growing the bulk of the shells 
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still go to New York to be distributed 
to the button makers of England, France 
and Germany; the buttons coming back 
to be worn on this coast where they 
should be manufactured. 

The one gem probably that rivals the 
pearl in the affections of ladies fair 
is the diamond. They are not yet counted 
as one of the resources of the State, yet 
the fact that they have been really found 
here is pointed to with pride. In fact 
over 200 genuine diamonds have been 
found in this State that weighed from 
0.56 to over 7 carats each. In 1853 Mr. 
Lyman, a New England clergyman found 
the first authentic diamond “about as 
big as a pea,” in a placer mine in the 
Cherokee district in Butte county. The 
Bidwell diamond, found in 1861 at Yan- 
kee Hill, weighed 1.5 carats when cut; 
and the William Bradreth diamond, found 
in 1867, weighed nearly as much when 
cut, and was a fine white stone. In the 
same year, Professor Silliman found one 
at Forest Hill, Placer County, of over 
a carat. In 1871 W. A. Goodyear found 
over 15 diamonds in the ancient river 
channel three miles east of Placerville, 
in El Dorado County. Diamonds have also 
been found in Trinity, Amador and Sis- 
kiyou Counties. The records of the 
identification of these gems exists in the 
proceedings of many academies of sci- 
ences at home and abroad, so that there 
is no doubt about the genuineness of 
the finds. The white gem that like gold 
has defied for ages the best efforts of 


alchemist and chemist is too rare and 
valuable for any reported find to es- 
cape thorough investigation. The dia- 
monds found in this State have all come 
from the channels of ancient river beds, 
and like the gravels in which they are 
found they are far away from their 
original home. The diamonds are asso- 
ciated with zircons, topaz, rutile and 
other gems that accompany them in their 
native homes; and it is noticed also 
that they are found in the vicinity of 
serpentine masses, and not far distant 
from areas of volcanic vents. The re- 
markable itacolumite rock, which is popu- 
larly associated with diamonds, is found 
in a number of places in the State; but 
the diamonds already found here are 
much older geologically than their South 
African relatives. 

So far the list of gems and jewelers’ 
material known to exist in this State em- 
braces over 60 groups and 200 varieties, 
and this list can no doubt be increased 
by careful investigation. California was 
first known as the gold State, then or- 
anges and agriculture were added. It 
has already become famous for its copper, 
oil, borax, etc., and it evidently proposes 
to deck its wreath of honor with gems, 
for it produced in 1901 the following: 
Quartz crystal, $17,500; tourmaline, $20,- 
000; turquoise, $20,000; gold quartz, 
$100,000; pearl, $50,000; and other jew- 
elers’ material to the amount of $10,000; 
or a total of $217,500 for the year—cer- 
tainly not a bad beginning. 
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THE GNOME OF THE SEA. 








1 
t BY CHESTER FIRKINS 
" 

Out of the centre-deep, blundering, thundering, 
i Wallow the lightning-lit floods of the sea; 
s Fierce through the torest-tops, plundering, sundering, 
y Night-wind and storm-wind come calling for me. 
1 > 
S Age-long the life-lust slow mouldering, smouldering, 
- Feed I with souls of the lost of the sea, 
t Hard by the breaker-ledge, bouldering, shouldering, 
y Wild run the waters that bear them to me. 
S 


by Boom of the signal guns, vying, replying, 

Dull through the cavernous roar of the sea, 

” Shrieks of the doomed and the dying, far-crying, 
by Ride on the wings of the tempest to me. 


> Deep in my cavern-hold, moaningly, droningly, 
sd Croon I the curse of the lost of the sea; 
Close by the pine-flare, intoningly, groaningly, 
Count I the souls that are given to me. 


Back to the centre-deep, swallowing, hollowing, 
Calm in the dawn-light returneth the sea; 

Back to the center-deep, wallowing, following, 

Sink the cold dead, but their souls are with me. 
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The California Historical Landmarks 
League was incorporated June 25, 1902, 
with headquarters in San Francisco, for 
the following purposes, briefly stated: 
To preserve the historic landmarks of 
the State—notably the old Missions; to 
place in .appropriate places memorial 
tablets commemorative of historic places 
and events; to encourage historic re- 
search, and to use all proper means 
to establish a chair of California his- 
tory in the University of California. 

In answer to an invitation issued by 
the writer on May 21st, individual mem- 
bers or authorized committees—in some 
instances both—from the following or- 
ganizations met in Balboa Hall, N. S. G. 
W. Building, for the purpose of the effect- 
ing an organization for the conservation 
of the State’s Landmarks: Society of 
California Pioneers, Pioneer Women, 


Daughters of California Pioneers, Young 
Ven’s Institute, Women’s Press Associa- 
iion, N. S. G. W., N. D. G. W., Teachers’ 
Club, Sons of Exempt Firemen and the 
California Club. 

That the call came at a time when 


sentiment was ripe was abundantly 
manifested by the thoughtful and thor- 
oughly-in-earnest audience that came to- 
gether on that date. The usual pre- 
liminaries of organization need not now 
be entered into. Suffice it to say that 
in spite of the exodus from town during 
the vacation period that followed, and 
the difficulty of reaching the public’s 
head and heart (and incidentally its 
purse) when the sea and mountain 
called, we are to-day a well-grown body, 
full of the vigor and buoyancy of youth, 
girded for the tasks before us, and with 
a very respectable bank account to make 
our work possible. Through the gener- 
osity and noble impulse of the Joint 
Committee of 1900, N. S. G. W., $1,100 
was turned over to the League on Sep- 
tember 13th for such work as the new 
organization shall determine. Besides 
this, we have upon our rolls 120 mem- 
bers ($1 pér year), and three life mem- 
berships ($25 each), two accredited to 
Mrs. Abbey M. Parrott, and one to the 
Rt. Rev. George Montgomery, Bishop of 
Los Angeles, who, too, has agreed to 

















grant a ten-years’ lease to the League 
of the famous old Mission of San An- 
tonio de Padua in Monterey County, 
whose restoration—re-roofing, at least— 
is one of the first tasks outlined by the 
new organization. The placing of a 
memorial tablet upon “Old Fort Gunny- 
bags,” the headquarters of the Vigilan- 
tes of ’56, is also well under way, and a 
design is now being prepared by Mr. 
Newton J. Tharp for the historic old 
spot. Now, as to our name. It has come 
to our notice that the League has been 
accused of a gross impropriety in using 
the word “Landmark” in its official title. 
The facts of the case are these. About 
six years ago an organization was 
formed in Los Angeles for the laudable 
purpose of conserving the landmarks 
of the State—the old Missions especially 
—and was called the Landmarks Club 
of Southern California. Now, mark that 
descriptive phrase “of Southern Califor- 
nia.” The sole territory to which the 
Club would confine its operations was 
below the Tehachapi. What became of 
the landmarks of the rest of the State 
above the Pass? Well, they could go 
to destruction. 

Now, an organization is formed styling 
itself “The California Historic Land- 
marks League,” for the purpose of con- 
serving historic sites and buildings 
wherever they exist—barring, of course, 
the eminent domain of Southern Cali- 
fornia, which is already being well 
eared for by the older body. 

That the public might know what the 
League is working for, we introduce the 
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word “landmark” into our title, and for 
doing so are accused of want of honor 
and discrimination, and blamed of other 
impolite and inelegant things by the 
old club. That there is no synonym for 
“landmark” in the English language is 
not the fault of the League—we weren’t 
responsible for that omission. Had Noah 
Webster known that the word he gave 
us to designate such meaning would 
one day become the sole property of 
some privileged person or persons, we 
are sure he would have hunted up a 
synonym for us, and saved us from the 
charge of dishonor. However, the 
United States courts are the steadfast 
defenders of the League, for their de- 
cisions have been rendered thus: “No 
word may become a trademark (private 
property) unless it be fictitious, or in 
other words, invented for purposes of 
trade.” Now, we dispute that the worthy 
club of the Southland “invented” the 
word “landmarks,” and that it is ficti- 
tious; it is purely descriptive, and can 
be honorably used by ten thousand clubs. 

Moreover, what awful result can come 
from the alleged confusion? Suppose 
the League receives a dollar meant for 
the club, what matters it since it is all 
for the same unselfish end and for the 
honor of California? 

Long may the old club and the new 
League live. There is room and work 
for both. Let them work together, then, 
in peace and mutual encouragement and 
without “knocking.” But is that within 


the possibility of us Californians? 


LAURA BRIDE POWERS. 








HISTORY AND HYGIENE OF LINEN. 


BY HARRY @. O'NEILL. 





1. sts History. 

ACK in the City of Thebes, once 
B called the Egyptian Taape, the 

remnant of the Invading Arab 
glides from his hut, out over the ruins 
of the ancient houses, and leads you to 
many and varied antiquities. But this 
child of Fellaheen can astonish the gen- 
eral man, if persuasion be strong and 
the fee sufficient to procure from some 
of the tombs pieces of washable linen, 
woven at least three thousand years 
ago. Although this is as old as he may 
be able to find, capable of standing wash- 
ing, yet there remains pieces of the fab- 
ric made in the time of Annos or Onnos 
in the 5th dynasty or about 3,400 years 
B. C. These are the care cloths with 
which the mummies are wrapped, and 
when originally used, were dipped in oil 
and bitumen and prepared according to 
the secrets which give to olden times 
the prestige in embalming. And here 
your Arab friend would probably drop 
his voice and mysteriously tell you of 
the faith of these Children of the Past, 
of the transmigration of the _ soul 
and of their belief that the body must 
be wrapped in linen to cleanse it when 
the subject should be called to the Court 
of the Sun. 

How far back this recognition of the 
cleanliness of linen extended we are 
unable to say, for the origin and in- 
vention of it is hidden in the dim, hazy 
existence of the earlier world, out of 
which it has come with’man, serving for 
him, as it were, an outer skin for the 
protection from the elements in health 
and as soothing bandages when the body 
was sick and sore. 

The Bible and the Talmud both refer 
frequently to the use of linen and we 
find it in the garments of the priests 
of the Palestine Temples. Moses com- 
manded the priests to use linen, and 


many authorities maintain that linen 
threads comprise the famous cloth with 
which Veronica wiped the sweat from 
the brow of Christ on His way to the 
cross. 

In those halcyon days of the race 
everybody wore linen. After the primi- 
tive fig leaf and the skins of animals, 
linen was almost the universal garment 
of the race for many generations. The 


Bible is full of allusions to flax and 


linen, and as early as the exodus, where 
we find Aaron and his sons set apart 
and dedicated to the priesthood, their 
costumes and paraphernalia are de- 
scribed minutely, and among other things 
the costumers are commanded to make 
holy garments for glory and for beauty, 
of gold and blue and purple and scarlet 
and fine linen. The ephod should be of fine 
twined linen, with cunning work, and the 
curious girdle was to be of the same. 
Those were to be an embroidered coat 
of fine linen, and the priests were to 
have linen breeches to cover their naked- 
ness. 

In Leviticus we are told that the priest 
shall put on his linen garment and his 
linen breeches. Ezekiel xliv, 17-18, reads: 
“They shall be clothed with linen gar- 
ments and no wool shall come upon 
them . . . they shall not gird themselves 
with anything that causes sweat.” 

Samuel ministered before the Lord in 
linen, and he tells us that on a certain 
day Doeg “slew fourscore and five per- 
sons that did not wear a linen ephod,” 
and St. John says he saw seven angels 
coming out of the temple clothed in pure 
white linen. 

Until the dark ages, the use of linen 
was apace with civilization, but in these 
trying times of the Learned World, it 
seems as if its scarcity increased its 
value too much for common use. It was 
however, preserved through this period 














by the churches in the use of altar 
cloths and vestments, and ere the Ship 
of Human Progress had set full sail, it 
was reinstated in the wardrobe of all 
intelligent persons. 

So common was linen apparel in Eng- 
land in 1357 that a statute was passed 
déclaring that laborers in husbandry 
should only wear a blanket and russet 
and girdle of linen. And if, as Sweden- 
borg tells us, human garments denote 
states of wisdom, and are, therefore, 
much spoken of in the Bible, then linen 
should be the garb of all wise men. 


Gradually the demand far exceeded the 
supply, for though flax grows wild in 
Persia, that quality of fibre which is suit- 
able for linen, is the result of only care- 
ful cultivation in the countries of Russia, 
Belgium, Germany and Ireland. Consid- 
erable labor, as well as skill, is needed 
in the raising of flax, and it is for this 
reason that America, using more of this 
cloth than any other country in the 
world, is forced to buy almost her entire 
supply from foreign countries, her linen 
imports averaging $30,000,000 annually. 
Recent investigations and experiments 
have created quite a favorable impres- 
sion for the northern part of the Pacific 
Coast as a flax raising country. At the 
present time, flax is raised by thousands 
of tons in this country, but it is for seed 
only, and the fibre cannot be used. Flax 
for fibre must be grown tall and slender, 
while for seed a low, bushy growth is 
desirable. 

It will take some years of education 
and experience, however, before fibre 
flax raising can be put on a good footing, 
for the care of the plant from the seed 
to the yarn, is no ordinary work. 

First, it can only be grown in a lo- 
cality where the air is moist and no se- 
vere wind or rain storms play havoc with 
the crop between the months of May and 
August. The temperature should be from 
50 to 60 degrees, and the humidity from 
65 to 78 per cent. 

Flax should not be returned to the 
same soil before the lapse of at least 
five years in order to allow the earth 
to enrich itself and throw off any ten- 
dency to weeds by a rotation in crops. 
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The fibre is of such delicate organism 
that too great care cannot be taken 
of it, and in some parts of Europe, where 
the soil seems to be infested with wild 
growth, persons weed by hand at stated 
intervals. 

When in bloom, one cannot desire a 
prettier sight than a field of flax. The 
stalk, a beautiful, fresh, soft green, is 
topped off with a little blossom of what 
might be called a deep shade of pale 
blue. The blending of the two colors is 
exquisite to lovers of nature, and the 
plant is so tender that every zephyr 
sends a motion over the entire field, 
which well calls forth the expression, 
“A sea of blossom.” 

The crop is ready to be pulled when 
the stalk commences to turn yellow at 
tne ground. 

The roots are generally taken out with 
the stalk and freed from dirt by being 
hit against the boot. The stalk ends are 
tied together in bundles and taken to 
some body of water to be “retted.” 

“Retting” consists in covering the flax 
with water, allowing it to ferment, so 
that the coarser or outside fibre may be 
more easily separated from the finer 
inside. It was done in the past in 
the ponds and streams, where the flax 
was kept under water by means of stones 
and weights, not allowing it, however, 
to touch the bottom. It took some weeks 
to gain the desired result by tais means 
and the stench was almost unbearable 
when the flax was finally removed. 
Science has invented tanks and other 
contrivances by which retting may be 
done in a much shorter space of time, 
but many parts of Europe still hold to 
the old custom. 

After retting, the stalk is broken, a 
process which is greatly facilitated by 
the retting. When the inside or finer 
fibre is separated from the outside one, 
the former is sent to be “scutched,” 
which is really the combing of the fibre 
and the segregating of the good long 
ones from -the small and least useful, 
which latter are used for tow. The 
flax is then ready to be spun. 

In olden times, spinning was done 
on a contrivance called a spindle, which, 
however, was but the crude principle of 


























New Zealand flax, showing fibre. 














the spinning wheel, to which it gave 
way in the 16th century. 

As early as the seventeenth century, 
Germany established spinning schools, 
where girls were taught the art which 
was fast becoming one of the important 
industries of the day. In fact, it soon 
became so popular that every house had 
its spinning chamber, or “Spinn Stube,” 
where the neighboring young maidens 
would congregate once a week, taking 
along their spinning wheels and passing 
the time with spinning their yarn and 
discussing the events of the day. About 
ten o’clock the young men would appear 
upon the scene to offer themselves as 
escorts after merrymaking and jest had 
been indulged in, and many a wheel, 
as it turned on and spun its yarn, 
winked slyly to its neighbor at the words 
of love some youth poured into a blush- 
ing maiden’s ear. 

Out of that sphere has come to us the 
story of Marguerite, the maiden whose 
lover has followed the fortunes of war. 
While others make merry, she sits aside, 
silently spins her yarn, dreaming of the 
past, she turns over and over again her 
plans for the future, calling up her 
fears and excuses that no letter nor 
word has come from him, and so drifts 
on in hope. 

The old spinning wheel is still used 
in many parts, and the finest cambric 
of to-day is still made from hand-spun 
yarn. 

However, when Arkwright invented his 
cotton spinning device, the attention of 
linen spinners was called to the possi- 
bilities of spinning flax likewise. It was 
1812, however, before the first power spin- 
ning of linen was started in London, but 
the cheapness of cotton manufacture, 
and the lax attention io flax raising had 
already done considerable harm to the 
better cloth. 


Damascus continued her ancient art 
of weaving figured linen damask, Cam- 
brai her fine cambric and Ireland the 
finest linen in the world, but universal 
attention was hypnotized with the pos- 
sibilities of the substitution of cotton. 


But after a trial, this latter fabric was 
found wanting for inner wear and for 
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Flax fibre. 

general body use, and instead of turn- 
ing back to linen, wool was heralded 
far and wide for body wear. It is only 
for about the last fifty years that civili- 
zation has permitted wool to come in 
close contact with the skin, aud even 
then in special treatment, such as in 
cases of sores and burns, linen is still 
called upon. 

Wool as an outer garment was worn, 
and knitted woolen vesis were used pre- 
vious to this time, but linen was in- 
variably put under the wool to keep it 
from coming in touch with the skin. 
In Shakespeare we find such quotations 
as “I go woolward for penance,” and 
“They enjoined him in Rome for want of 
linen.” 

Voltaire must have recognized the ter- 
rible results of the ignorance of linen, 
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Flax plant. 


for he cries out, “Want of linen was the 
cause of all diseases known as leprosy.” 


The wearing of linen collars and cuffs 
is but the relic of an old custom, a cus- 
tom followed in a way by Charlemagne 
and the Normans who wore nothing but 
linen next to the skin and used only that 
fabric for cloth which came in close 
contact with the body. As circumstances 
and customs changed the style, but not 
the material, the linen shirt of our fore- 
fathers gradually worked itself into uni- 
versal use. The garment was finished 
at the wrists and neck with cuffs and col- 
lar, and at the throat was attached a lap, 
over which the vest buttoned. Are not 
our linen cuffs and collars a relic of this 
ancient custom? 


Another point by which linen retains 
its supremacy is that it can be boiled 
in washing, and any cloth coming in 
close touch with the skin should be 
frequently washed in extremely hot 
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water or boiled in order to remove any 
poisons which may have escaped from 
the body. 

An attempt was made to deprive linen 
of one of iis main callings by the intro- 
duction of the woolen handkerchief, but 
a prevalence of sore and irritated noses 
followed, and it soon took flight. Thus 
was linen’s soothing and healthful quali- 
ties demonstrated; but many failed to 
realize that the mucous membrane of the 
nose is but the continuation of the outside 
skin, a little more sensitive on account 
of its function probably, but still of the 
same general composition. 


Il. Its Hygiene. 

Life is productive of heat. The chemi- 
cal changes going on in an average hu- 
man body under normal conditions pro- 
duce within 24 hours a sufficient amount 
of heat to raise sixty pints of water 
from the freezing to the boiling point. 

Our body has to maimtain an even tem- 
perature, which is about 98% degrees 
F., hence it has to eliminate whatever 
heat it produces. A complete retention 
of the heat generated in the body would 
cause death within a few hours, while 
a partial interference with its elimina- 
tion will cause considerable disturbance 
of health, the severity of which disturb- 
ance will be in accordance with the 
amount of heat retained. 

Our body loses its heat by radiation, 
evaporation and conduction. 

The average loss of heat by radiation 
amounts to more than 50 per cent of ail 
the heat loss by radiation. Whenever 
the object surrounding our body, be it 
air or clothing, ceases to be cooler, as, 
for instance, in excessive summer heat, 
radiation will cease, and an increased 
evaporation will take its place, as shown 
by perspiration. 

Evaporation is favored by dryness and 
impaired by humidity. While we can 
stand an amount of dry heat, exceeding 
that of our body by 50 degrees or more, 
for some length of time, we must in- 
evitably perish if our body should be 
exposed to the same amount of moist 
heat. 

It is well known to all of us that in a 
dry climate excessive heat is much less 











felt than in a moist one. 

Transplant the summer heat of the 
interior of California or Arizona to New 
York, and the reports of death from 
over-heating will be alarming. 

Conduction is the third agent for the 
disposal of our heat. It is favored by 
a velocity of the air current as well as 
by moisture. If you moisten a finger 
and hold it up in the air, it will feel the 
cold much more than a dry finger held 
in the same way. If you should now 
open the door and window and thereby 
cause a rapid current of air, commonly 
called a draught, the conduction of heat 
will be greatly increased, and you will 
even be able to tell in which direction 
the current travels. Hence we feel ex- 
cessive cold the same as excessive heat 
much more in a moist than in a dry cli- 
mate. 

The temperature of the surrounding 
air, its degree of humidity, as well as 
its velocity, are subject to frequent and 
considerable changes. While our body 
has at its command defensive weapons 
of its own to meet the extremes of cli- 
mate and season, we resort principally 
to clothing as the most efficient means 
of protection. While it is the aim and 
purpose of our clothing to surround our 
body with a climate less severe and less 
subject to variations than the one which 
nature has provided, our clothing should 
at the same time be so constructed and 
of such material as will not interfere 
with a uniform elimimation of that 
amount of heat of which our body has 
to dispose. 

The protective feature of clothing 
depends upon its air-holding capacity or 
porosity. A calm layer of air is the 
poorest conductor of heat, hence the air 
held within the meshes of a porous gar- 
ment will prevent the rapid loss of heat, 
caused by plain and smooth fabrics. 

A loosely knitted shawl will keep much 
warmer than a smooth one containing 
the same amount of wool. 


It is for this reason that, although 
the fibre of wool and the fibre of flax 
show no difference so far as the property 
of conducting heat is concerned, a por- 
ous woolen garment will keep the body 
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much warmer than one made of plain 
and smooth linen, but offers no better 
protection against the loss of heat by 
radiation than a porous linen garment 
of the same air-holding capacity. 

The second provision for the elimina- 
tion of heat is by evaporation. Under 
normal conditions our body loses through 
the skin from two to three pints of mois- 
ture in the form of evaporation during 
24 hours. Since humidity does not favor 
evaporation, it is important that what- 
ever vapor or water is excreted by the 
skin should not alone be taken up by such 
mater:al as we may place next to our 
skin, but should also be given off or 
eliminated. Our skin, as well as the air 
and clothes surrounding i¢ should be dry. 

The property of absorbing and elimi- 
nating moisture differs greatly in vari- 
ous fabrics used for underclothing. All 
authorities on matters of hygiene agree 
that the absorption as well as the elimi- 
nation of moisture takes place propor- 
tionately quicker with linen than with 
wool, cotton or silk. 

The defect of wool in the power of 
quickly absorbing and eliminating mois- 
ture is a serious one, and if properly un- 
ders.ood would do away with its use for 
underclothing. A woolen undergarment, 
when first put on the dry body, will im- 
part to the same a feeling of warmth 
and comfort, which will continue as long 
as the evaporation of the skin is not in 
excess of the ability of the wool to ab- 
sorb and eliminate the moisture. How- 
ever, if the consequences of impaired 
radiation of heat, as by physical exer- 
tion, evaporation should be increased, 
wool will no longer be able to absorb 
the moisture as fast as excreted from 
the skin, nor will it be able to part with 
all it may absorb, hence the skin and 
the air surrounding it, as well as the 
garment itself will be moist, and a fur- 
ther evaporation will be greatly inter- 
fered with. The feeling of oppression 
which the body experiences under such 
conditions, and which is due to the re- 
tention of heat, those who wear wool 
next to the skin are best qualified to de- 
scribe. 

As observed before, moisture and ve- 
locity of air augment the conduction of 
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heat. If the wet body should under the 
above conditions be exposed to a draught 
a rapid abstraction of heat would at 
once take place, which would chill the 
body, and which usually results in a 
cold. It is a matter of daily observation 
that all those who wear wool next to 
the skin are very prone to contract colds. 
A porous linen, having the advantage 
over all other fabrics of absorbing mois- 
ture and eliminating it quickly, will pro- 
vide for a dry climate around our body, 
hence will enable us to stand extremes 
of heat and extremes of cold with com- 
parative comfort. Having further the 
property of cleanliness and being non- 
irritating to the skin, it would seem 
peculiar that its advantage for the pur- 
pose of underclothing should not have 
been recognized until recently. 
However, it is a fact that it is the 
oldest material for skin wear in exist- 
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ence. Wherever we may search in the 
records of time gone by, we find evi- 
dences of the use of linen underwear. 
In Greece, in Bgypt, in India, the art of 
weaving fine, as well as porous, linen, 
was well known. 

If linen has for a few decades given 
way to woolen and cotton underwear, it 
has been due to the difficulty of manufac- 
turing of flax a uniformly porous fabric. 
While, from the elastic wool and cotton, 
hosiery textures could be woven, manu- 
facturers of linen confine themselves to 
the looms of warp and weft, producing 
only a plain and smooth fabric of little 
porosity and entirely wanting in elastic- 
ity. It is but recently that this defect 
has been overcome. A method has been 
found by which the flax fibre can be 
woven into a highly satisfactory fabric 
of uniform porosity and pliability, com- 
plying with every hygienic requirement. 





THE FOUNDER 


OF LINEN MESH. 





OME twelve years ago a Denver 
S physician came to Southern Cali- 

fornia in quest of health. Super- 
‘ vening an attack of surgical blood pois- 
oning, Bright’s disease, that insidious de- 
stroyer of so many promising lives, had 
taken hold of him. Finding no relief 
after two months’ sojourn in the city of 
Santa Barbara, he repaired to a little 
mountain resort situated in a sheltered 
nook in one of the picturesque canyons 
of the Santa Inez Range, known as the 
Montecito Hot Springs, hoping that the 
healing mineral waters coming direct 
from nature’s laboratory, might be help- 
ful to him. ‘ 

Being the only guest at this hidden- 
away place, what wonder that the balmy 
air, so free from the chilling fogs of the 
-valley, tempted him to bask in the sun- 
shine for hours after his bath in the 
pool, filled to overflowing with the vel- 
vety sulphur water springing out of the 
crevices of huge mountain boulders! 

Experiencing in this way a delightful 
sense of freedom and contentment he 





came to spend many an hour on the 
brink of the springs with no covering 
other than a towel about him. 


Whether fact or fancy it seemed to 
him that resuming the garb of civiliza- 
tion was usually followed by a feeling 
of distress and nervous irritability so 
well known to him as the concomi- 
tants attending his illness, and caused 
by the failure of the excretory organs to 
effectually rid the system of the poison- 
ous products of waste. Bent on solving 
the question, which the inexorable sphinx 
had propounded to him so early in life 
in the guise of disease, to be answered 
correctly ‘under pain of death, he spent 
many a lonesome hour endeavoring to 
solve the riddle, why the signs of re- 
covery, manifesting themselves so plain- 
ly when clad in the garb of nature, 
should vanish on donning the garments 
which science had proclaimed were for 
the purpose of protecting his body 
against the dangers of exposure. Could 
science be in error? Might his garments 
be interfering with the activity of the 
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Dr. Deimel, discoverer of linen mesh. 


skin, so vital to him in his efforts to 
regain his health? And if so, would 
not the Springs, effectual as they might 
be in arousing his skin to increased ac- 
tivity, be but of momentary help to him? 

One day while experimenting with the 
garment which he wore next to the skin, 
and which was of woolen texture, he 
observed that tiny drops of dew would 
collect upon its surface when exposed to 
the vapor arising from the springs. Un- 
able to pass through or even into the 
wool, the vapor had evidently condensed 
into drops, gathering upon the filaments 
of the garment. Subjecting a linen towel 
to the same test, it was observed that 
the vapor found no hindrance in its on- 
ward passage into the outer air. 

This little experiment recalled to him 
the days of his boyhood when following 
the custom of the time he wore linen 
shirts of coarse homespun texiure next 
to his body, even in winter, when wading 
through the snow up to his waist and 
when suffering and sickness were stran- 
gers to him. “A kingdom for the happy 
days of youth and health.” 

Not long after he found himself clad 
in undergarments made of coarse linen, 
and in spite of the grave prognosis of 
his medical brethren, who had examined 





him during his illness, he regained his 
health completely and resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession, locating in Santa 
Barbara. 

This is, in short, the first inception of 
a business enterprise which to-day ex- 
tends its branches and ramifications 
around the globe, which affords employ- 
ment to a thousand men and women and 
which gives comfort and health to mil- 
lions. 

In the practice of his profession, Dr. 
Deimel had a fruitful opportunity of 
testing the scope of his personal experi- 
ence in the matter of proper garments 
for the skin. At first he did so tentative- 
ly, not being sure whether his own case 
would permit of general application, yet 
such was the unfailing result for good 
on the part of all who exchanged their 
flannels for linen undergarments, that 
he could not escape the conviction that 
the modern method of wearing woolens 
next to the skin was answerable for a 
host of ailments, lowering vitality and 
in many instances shortening life, while 
linen, the garb of our forefathers, would 
restore even the most weakened skin 
to a condition of robust activity and 
impart vigor to the whole system. 

Once, at the bedside of a patient suf- 
fering from acute rheumatism, attended 
by high fever, his little experiment at 
the Hot Springs was vividly recalled to 
his mind. In examining the patient he 
found the inner surface of the flannel 
shirt covered with tiny drops of perspira- 
tion like dew on Gideon’s fleece. Had 
not his experiment repeated itself in this 
instance? Had not the vapory exhala- 
tions of the pores meeting the obstruct- 
ing influence of the woolen garment con- 
densed into drops to be brought back 
into contact with the patient’s fever- 
heated skin? What could nature’s ef- 
forts avail, even aided by medical sci- 
ence, if the impurities thrown upon the 
skin would meet with such obstruction 
in their outward passage? 

Linen garments, changed afresh morn- 
ing and evening brought recovery in the 
course of a few weeks from an attack, 
which, according to previous experience 
should have lasted as many months. 

In pursuing his studies the Doctor was 
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often surprised at the many references 
recorded throughout the literature of 
ancient and less remote times in favor 
of linen for underwear. Among the most 
striking quotations a passage from 
Shakespeare is worthy of record: 

“I go woolward for penance.” 

“True, and it was enjoined him in 
Rome for want of linen.”—Love’s Labor 
Lost, Act V., Scene II. 

Could the discomfort of wool next 
to the body and the sanitary features of 
linen be stated more tersely? 

With the spreading of the linen under- 
wear gospel a difficulty presented itself 
in obtaining a supply of suitable linen un- 
dergarments. The linen cloth purchased 
by the yard and made into garments 
was woven too close and fine without 
any regard to porosity, and would often 
impart a sensation of chilliness. In or- 
der to obtain a material which in every 
way would meet the requirements of a 
severe and changeable climate, Dr. Dei- 


mel undertook, in the summer of 1894, 
a journey to Europe in order to study 
the technical points involved in the 
manufacture of linen, bringing home 
with him a fabric which since then has 
been so ably exploited by the Deimel 
Linen-Mesh Company, and which has 
become tamous the world over for the 
healthfulness and comfort which it im- 
parts to the wearers. 

The success of this enterprise, which 
dates its origin back to a little mountain 
health resort in Southern California, 
may be guaged by the fact that a thou- 
sand of the best houses throughout the 
world sell the Dr. Deimel Underwear to 
an appreciative public, and that the 
branches of the company conducted un- 
der the direct supervision of Dr. Demiel 
include spinning and weaving mills in 
Duren, Germany, factories, wholesale and 
retail stores in London, New York, Brook- 
lyn, Montreal, Washington, D. C., and 
last, but not least, San Francisco. 
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REVIEWED BY GRACE LUCE IRWIN 


Always a question 
is how much of art 
should be _  affecta- 
tion, how obligated 
the artist is to ar- 
rive at a tasteful artificiality. I must 
confess to a feeling often that the emo- 
tions of the characters in Mr. Davis’ 
work are sometimes a pose; that they 
slash with their swords, and have 
“breaks” in their voices more as do fig: 
ures on the stage than in real life, yet 
no one can gainsay his art. On the 
contrary, a first book by a young author 
I have here, “The Last Word,” by Miss 
Alice MacGowan, is singularly free from 
the trappings of art. It is not an artis- 
tic novel, but the characters live ior 
you. They think, act, love, work with 
the color of life. It is the story of a bril- 


Crisp Realism 
Straight from 
the Pen. 


liant Texas-born young woman, who goes 
to New York, as she says, “not to enter 
journalism, but to succeed in journal- 
ism,” which comes true for her. 

“And now that you’ve got the town,” 
the editor says to her, ‘“‘how does it please 
you?” “It likes me well and always,” 
I replied. “Even when I come up through 
the swarming East-Side I do not despair. 
I am only moved to deep pity by the 
squalor and discomfort in which the peo- 
ple live, by the sight of wretched, slov- 
enly women, and most of all the herds 
of little, dirty, unchildish children. I 
then and there lay it upon myself to re- 
member these my poor subjects, and 
more, if need be, to absent myself from 
felicity for awhile that I may devise 
means to mend their cruel conditions.” 
“Yes,” mused the editor, “our president 
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is the only person in the shop really fit 
to talk to you. He’s a Southern man, 
like yourself. He’s got exactly your own 
Alexander looking for more worlds to 
conquer attitude of mind.” “Thank you,” 
I hurried on, “now you know when I walk 
up Broadway after a matinee, studying 
the meeting and passing streams of 
beauty, fashion and elegance, I am only 
delighted—nothing is further from my 
thoughts than a feeling of envious iso- 
lation. ‘Here you are, my dear people,’ 
say I, ‘the flower of my kingdom; high- 
bred, daintily-clad, happy and prosperous. 
Where else will you find such fresh 
cheeks, glowing eyes, grace of bearing, 
and such beautiful and luxurious attire? 
After all, it is a happy people, and I, a 
favored sovereign!’ ” 

The girl in the book, like the book it- 
self, is crude, inexperienced, and at times 
flippant, but she is bright, imaginative 
and entertaining. It is written in a some- 
what shallow newspaper style. It is a 
journalistic story, with evident desire 
here and there to make a sensation. As 
a result of a Boston visit, the young 
Texan tells this story: 

“One morning I stood waiting for my 
car, upon the accustomed corner, at the 
accustomed hour, when a good-looking, 
well-dressed person came up and waited 
near me, holding a paper in his well-kept 
hand. He was a handsome man—a real- 
ly superior looking man; and when, as I 
thought he regarded me approvingly, I 
was idly pleased thereat, and smoothed 
my feathers consciously. Meantime an- 
other woman stopped and then another 
—both of whom were young and pretty. 
A car approached—the man gave us one 
comprehensive glance, walked almost 
half a block toward it, caught it before 
it stopped, got in, secured the only va- 
cant seat, unfurled his paper and read 
serenely, leaving us suspended to the 
straps before him, like so many fowls 
dangling in a poulterer’s window.” 

From which lack of chivalry here 
shown, the spoiled young beauty who 
tells the story opines that it is a bitter 
thing to be a woman in Boston. 

The love story in Miss MacGowan’s 
book is a happy combination of realism 
and romance, sentimentality and com- 
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mon sense. The humor is wholesome 
and merry—in fact, most of the material 
is humorous—and the moral nowhere in 
sight. Altogether we see no reason why 
“The Last Word” should not make for it- 
self a success in the reading world, 
as it is certainly original and divert- 
ing, while the character drawing is good. 
Miss MacGowan has a short story entitled 
“A Successful Round-Up” in this number 
of the Overland Monthly. 

Published by L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

“Captain Macklin,” by 

The Military Mr. Richard Harding 

Mr. Davis. Davis, is quite evidently 
the story of a man in 
love with war written by a man who is 
in love with the idea of war. It is the 
diary or autobiography of a soldier of 
fortune compounded of much of the spirit 
of “knights of old” with the most realis- 
tic modernity. And is the second long 
tale attempted by Mr. Davis, the first be- 
ing his “Soldiers of Fortune.” 

Royal Macklin, the hero, isa young man 
of distinguished military ancestry, who 
is admitted to West Point, where he 
betrays more heart for drill and accou- 
trement than for study, and a propensity 
for flirtation, which leads in time to his 
breaking an important rule of the acad- 
emy. Result—he is dismissed from the 
institution in his junior year. However, 
he sails away for Honduras, where he be- 
comes an aide to Laguerre in his revolu- 
tion against Alvarez, and where all his 
picturesque and _ striking adventures 
swing naturally into view. At the close 
of this South American war, he returns 
to the United States, and even though 
in love with a charming girl, leaves her 
and his country to join the French army 
at Tonquin, in which a commission 1s 
offered him by Laguerre. At the voice 
of war again he leaves home, love and 
country, and so the book ends. There 
are two girls in it, both beautifyl and 
gracious young Americans, but the part 
they play is small. The earliest pages 
of the book, telling of the boy’s youth, 
with his noble and simple-hearted old 
grandfather—a famous General—are 
most charming of all. The entire tale 
is told in a simple narrative style of 
great purity, delicacy and vigor. But 
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we can scarcely forgive Mr. Davis for 
seeming to leave his tale half untold, 
for depriving us of what could so easily 
have been developed into a romance 
of depth and sweetness, unless he prom- 
ises to write the sequel—to tell us the 
rest of Captain Macklin’s spirited adven- 
tures, riding in the train of his mistress, 
war. ‘ 

“I was no longer to be deceived,” says 
Captain Macklin at the end. “The one 
and only thing I really loved, the one 
thing I understood and craved, was the 
free, homeless, untrammeled life of the 
soldier of fortune. I wanted to see the 
shells splash up the earth again, I wanted 
to throw my leg across a saddle, I wanted 
to sleep on a blanket by a campfire, I 
wanted the kiss and caress of danger, 
the joy which comes when the sword 
wins honor and victory together, and I 
wanted the clear, clean view of right 
and wrong that is given only to those 
who hourly walk with death.” 

Another interesting passage is that 
which tells the young cadet’s attitude 
toward girls at West Point before he 
has tasted the realities of war. 


“Flirtation,” he says, “as I understood 
it, was a sort of game in which I hon- 
estly believed the whole world of men 
and women, of every class and age, were 
eagerly engaged. Indeed, I would have 
thought it rather ungallant and conduct 
unworthy of an officer and a gentleman 
had I not at once pretended to hold an 
ardent interest in every girl I met. This 
seems strange now, but from the age of 
fourteen up to the age of twenty, that 
was my way of regarding the girls 
I met, and even to-day I fear my attitude 
toward them has altered but slightly, 
for now, although I no longer pretend to 
care when I do not, I find it is the 
easiest attitude to assume toward most 
women. It is the simplest to slip into, 
just as I have certainly found it the one 
from which it is most difficult to es- 
cape.” 

Here is an original opinion delivered 
by the young warrior anent an old scan- 
dal: 

“If a man is going to make a fool of 
himself, I personally would rather see 
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him do it on account of a woman than 
for any other cause. For centuries An- 
tony has been held up to the scorn 
of the world because he deserted his 
troops and his fleet and sacrificed the 
Roman Empire for the sake of Cleo 
patra. Of course that is the one thing 
a@ man cannot do, desert his men and be- 
tray his flag; but if he is going to make 
a bad break in life, I rather like his do- 
ing it for the love of a woman. And, af- 
ter all, it is rather fine to have for once 
felt something in you so great that you 
placed it higher than the Roman Em- 
pire.” 

“Captain Macklin” is one of the best 
things Mr. Davis has done. 

Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50. 


Mrs. Craigie, under 


A Craigie Book the uncompromising 


With a cognomen of John 
Craigie Title. Oliver Hobbes, 
writes novels. of 


strangely complicated title, about women 
decent people could not know. “Love 
and the Soul Hunters,” she calls her 
latest, a vaguely beautiful title, which 
would fit dozens of novels or poems. The 
heroine essayed in all propriety is the 
beautiful English “young person”— 
Clementine Gloucester—but she shares 
the star part with the unmeetable Mme. 
de Montgenays, who, unknown to her, 
is her own mother. This woman, called 
“La Belle Valentine,” is an American 
of the vulgar type who married an Eng- 
lishman, became the mistress of a fabu- 
lously rich American, Cobden Duryee, 
a friend of her childhood, and when the 
book ends is about to be made the 
mother-in-law of a Prince. Between 
whiles she has won a continental noto- 
riety as a professional dancer and as a 
professionally good-natured beauty. Here 
is one of the descriptions of her: 

“She had altered entirely; the aut- 
brown hair was now of ebony blackness, 
her fresh complexion was now artificial- 
ly white—a very smooth waxen white. 
She had shining gray eyes and vivid 
red lips, the upper of which had an 
elaborate Cupid’s bow well defined by a 
brush. She did not appear to be more 

















than thirty-five and her slim, supple fig- 
ure was still that of an unmarried girl. 
No corset interfered with her admirable 
grace of movement; she wore a white 
lace gown, one row of superb black pearls 
round her throat, pearls in her ears, 
and a bunch of heliotrope in her belt.” 

Her character is of course mainly re- 
markable for its absence, but she has 
tact and a variety of vivacious moods. 
Clementine Gloucester, on the contrary, 
is all character. Only one personage in 
the book is stronger than she—Fel- 
shammer, the German, who loves her 
madly and is also secretary to the 
Prince, whom he tries to kill in a fit of 
jealousy. Here we have Clementine on 
her first authentic appearance: 

“The person in the balcony was a girl 
of about two and twenty, with a clear, 
rosy skin, dark blue eyes, and coal black 
hair dressed in a foreign way with tor- 
toise shell combs. She had a short up- 
per lip, which just escaped silliness by 
a blemish in the shape of a small mole. 
Although she was English, her counte- 
nance had a Florentine mold; the nose 
was a little short, the brow a little broad, 
the chin slightly square. When she 
glanced up in response to the Prince’s 
bow he thougnt her smile charming and 
her manner perfect.” 

Is that not a daintily, purely painted 
little portrait? She reads Peer Gynt, but 
is too sensible to have opinions, is ruled 
by common sense and her strong will in 
spite of her strong emotions. The situ- 
ation of the mother and daughter is an 
old one in literature, here having the 
rather original point—that the mother 
owns to having no particular maternal 
instinct. She does not desire her daugh- 
ter, though she desires her daughter’s 
happiness in a good natured way. Fel- 
shammer and the Prince become interest- 
ed in financial deals, through Cobden 
Duryee, and through a set of immensely 
wealthy financiers in London. Tnese 
men have wives who are not in society, 
but rule wealthy sets of their own. One 
—Rachel Bickerstaff—is excellently con- 
ceived and drawn. “Here,” she says of 
herself, “while I keep alone, the world 
looks large, and I can believe that people 
understand human nature. The first hour 
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I spend in society and the first words 
I hear at a dinner or during some call 
show me that we are cramped, bigoted 
and false in nearly all our relations 
with others. To be rescued from nar- 
rowness, and forever, is all I ask of the 
future life—if there be such a thing.” 
Is that not rather fine? So much for a 
few of Mrs. Craigie’s women. Her men 
are equally well pictured, though Fel- 
shammer out-giants them all. The book 
is absorbingly interesting. But then I 
find her books admirable. I am extrava- 
gantly enamored of the dramatic force 
she puts into them, the keen psychologi- 
cal analysis of character, the knowledge 
of the world. Her worldliness is frank, 
intense, with idealism now and then 
cropping out in spite of itself. She 
makes no display of it. 

Published by Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York. Price, $1.50. 


“Salmon and Trout,” 
Fish: How to by Dean Sage and 
Catch Them. others, edited by Cas- 
par Whitney, is a book 
no sport lover should be without. The 
authors are Dean Sage, C. H. Townsend, 
H. M. Smith and William C. Harris, while 
the illustrators include A. B. Frost, Tap- 
pan Adney, and Martin Justice. To add 
that it is published by the Macmillan 
Company sufficiently proves its worth. 
Among the subjects treated in three ser- 
ies of long, interesting articles are: “The 
Atlantic Salmon,” by Dean Sage; “The 
Pacific Salmon,” by C. H. Townsend and 
H. M. Smith, while the other half of the 
book is by William C. Harris, on “The 
Trouts of America.” A well tabulated 
index is an accommodating feature for 
searchers after information. 
It is a wise man who 
A Spectator Seesknows his own coun- 
San Francisco’s try. That it is better 
Chinatown and for an American to 
Boston’s Hotels spend his money and 
leisure in American 
sight-seeing is a truism that has been 
dinned into our ears so long that we 
have almost forgotten that it is true. 
“Seen by the Spectator” is published by 
the Outlook Company, being a compila- 
tion of the Spectator’s observations, 
which originally appeared in the Out- 
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look. The Spectator has gone through 
many American cities, resorts and sec- 
tions, and in an almost Addisonian man- 
ner has drawn his conclusions. His re- 
marks are quaintiy refined, interesting 
and instructive; moreover, they refresh 
us with the knowledge that there is 
plenty to be seen at home, after all. 
What will interest us of California the 
most is his description of San Fran- 
cisco’s Cninatown. 

“It has always seemed to the Specta- 
tor that all Chinamen were turned out 
of uhe same mould. Those he met in the 
street, in the cars, in the laundries, all 
looked alike. Recently he had occasion, 
however, to come into much closer con- 
tact with them, as they are in our West- 
ern Coast, and he discovered that their 
resemblance to one another was the 
result of the leveling tendency of dis- 
tance; Chinamen, like babies, are dis- 
tinguishable when you know them. 

“In San Francisco there are men whose 
profession is to show visitors through 
Chinatown by lurid gaslight. Let it be 
said in justice and to their credit that 
they are entirely familiar with the dis- 
trict, acquainted with most of the China- 
men, sometimes master of a little patois, 
and thoroughly at home in the Chinese 
streets and swarming tenements. Natu- 
rally they could lead a stranger quickly 
and easily to the points of interest; 
direct to the joss house, for instance, 
where they keep on friendly terms with 
temple guardians by informing their 
parties that it is proper to purchase 
tapers at a joss house. They have on 
their list a small-foot woman. She can 
be seen in a stuffy room at the head of 
a narrow flight of stairs, and her foot, 
what there is of it, is well worth the 
climb. Her elder daughter’s feet, al- 
though they do not show the same degree 
of painful care and diminutiveness, still 
fairly represent the Celestial ideal. * * * 
The ‘high-toned’ restaurant is visited, of 
course. The wealthy merchants of 
Chinatown use this as their club, their 
bank, and safety deposit vault. They 
have, back of the eating room, a heavy 
fron chest in which they store their 
valuables.” 

There is more of this, most of which 
we knew already—but we do so love to 


have the light turned on us once in a 
while. In this gently discursive vein the 
Spectator takes a run through Boston, 
visits the Virginia springs, where South- 
ern mint juleps cause as many ills as 
the waters can cure, and “does” the 
New York Bowery in political times. 
Here is a group of American essays 
that show a man his country. 

Price $1.50. 

“The Shakespeare Cyclopedia and New 
Glossary” is by John Phin, with intro- 
duction by the well-known authority on 
Shakespeare study, Edward Dowden, 
L.L. D., D. C. L., Litt. D., Professor of 
English in the Dublin University. The 
introduction is a splendid piece of work, 
and the book is worth reading for that 
alone, put the rest of it is also very 
valuable. It has been compiled not only 
for the profound scholar of Shakespeare, 
but is addressed to the ordinary reader 
who must understand the great works 
of the dramatist in order to fully enjoy 
them. The glossary explains the mean- 
ing of all words, as far as possible, and 
mooted questions in the text ot the plays. 
It promises to be a very useful book 
to those reading Shakespeare, and is in 
the way of a complete Shakespeare dic- 
tionary which has been a long-felt want. 

Price, $1.50. Published by the Indus- 
trial Publication Company, New York. 

“A Revolution in the Science of Cos- 
mology,” is by George Campbell, pub- 
lished by Crane & Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
and calls itself “The Keystone to the 
Arch of Science.” The covers are orna- 
mental azure in color. 

“Master Frisky” is the name of a 
book by Clarence Hawkes, which is all 
about a wonderfully intelligent collie 
dog, and other animals who were his 
friends. The story is of course intend: 
ed for children, and one of the new “Gol- 
den Hour” series of juvenile books gotten 
out by Thomas T. Crowell & Co., New 
York. 

“The Herr Doctor,” by Robert McDon- 
ald, is a pretty little comedy of a love 
story, the scene laid in Germany, and 
the heroine a lovely American heiress, 
fascinating as all heiresses are fasci- 
nating—in books. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers, New 
York. 








